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VESCEIPTION OF THE COUNTkY. 

The whole extent of the country under the Cbmniissioner may be 
very roughly estimated at 50,000 square miles, and the population may 
be guessed at 4,000^00 ; but this does not include any of the detached 
tei;ritories beyond the- Nizam's frontier- . 

The grand geographical feature of this tract i? the chain of ghauts', 
which run along the western boundary for its whole length. Between 
this range and the sea lies the Concan, now under Bombay. It extend* 
from 40 to 50 miles in breadth, includes many fertile places producing 
abundance of rice j but» in general, is very rough, and much crossed bjr 
steep and rocky hills. Towards the ghauts, the country isj in moat 
places extremely strong, divided by hills, intersected by ravines, ami cfl» 
vered with thick forest The range itself is from 2,000 to 4,003 feet 
higli, extremely abrupt and inaccessible on the west. The passes are 
numerous, but steep, and very seldom passable for carriages. The ta- 
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ble land on the east is nearly as high as many parts of the riclge of the 
ghauts, but, in general, the hills rise above it to the^height of frona 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. The table land is, for a considerable distance, rea-r 
dered very strong by numerous spurs issuing from the range, amon^ 
which are deep winding rugged valleys^ often filled with thick jungle. 
Further east the branches from the ghauts become less frequent, and 
the country becomes more level, tijl the neighbourhood of the Nizam*» 
frontier, where it is an open plain. 

The northern part of the chaii^ of ghauts and the country fit its base^ 
CooJku especially to the west, is inhabited by Beels. The Coolies, who some- 

what resemble the Beels, but are less predatory and more civilized, in- 
habit the part of the range to the south of Baughaud, and the country 
at its base on the west, as far south as Basseen. They are also nume- 
>ie<i]i. rous iniaiizeriit. The Beels possess the eastern part of the range, -and 

all the branches that run gut from it towards the east as far south as 
Foona; they even spread over the plains to the east, especially on the 
north of the Godavry, and are found as far off as the neighbourhood 
of the Wurda* On the north, they extend beyond the Tapty and Ner- 
budda, and are numerous in the jungles that divide Guzerat from Mal- 
wa, as well as in all the eastern parts of Guzerat. They are a wild and 
predatory tribe; and, though they live quietly in the open country, 
they resume their character, whenever they are settled in a part that 
h strong, either from hills or jungle. The Beels differ from the other 
inhabitants in language, manners and appearance j they are small and 
black, wear little clothes, and always carry bows and arrows. In ap- 
pearance, they much resemble the Mountaineers of Baughulpoor. The 
.Beels and Coolies, when in the hills or strong places, live under Naiks 
4>T Chiefs of their own, who have some influence over those in the 
neighbouring plains. These Chiefs have in general been little interfer- 
ed with by the Marratta Government, more than was necessary to pre- 

vent 
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VWit the (lepredatipM of their foIlQwera. South of Pooi^the Bcels are 
imcceeded by th^ Ramoosees, a more civilized and subdued tribe. They 
do not inhabit the main range of Ghauts, but the branches stretching 
out to the eastward. They have the same thievish habits as the Beels, 
but have no language of their own ; are more mixed with the people, 
and in dress and manners are more like Marrattas. They are of more 
consequence than elsewhere in the hills joining the Ghauts southward of 
Sattara, where they lately acted so prominent a part in taking Forts and 
plundering the country, under the false Chittoor Sing, They do not 
extend further south than Colapore^ or further east than the line of 
Bi^ejapoor. 

Hill tribes like those mentioned have generally proved quiet when 
the Government was vigorous, and while they were managed through 
itheir Native Chiefs. We perhaps lose some hold on them by the ^e»* 
truction of so many of the hill forts which were situated in the midst 
of their mountainsi and served to watch and curb their disposition ta 
plunder. 

The Districts belonging to the Paishwa m Nemaur, being under Nemtiiiv 
charge of Sir J. Malcolm, I have no opportunity of inquiring regarding 
them. Their importance is small, yielding only 25,000 Rupees; and, if 
it is not found necessary for securing the peace of Nemaur that we 
should have some territory there* they might be well disposed of in ex. 
changes. 

Our most northern district would then be Candeish. This Province cnddalw 
3s bounded on the north by the Sautpoora or Injadree range of Moun- 
tains ; and on the south by the range in which are the Fort of Chan* 
dore and the Ghaut of Adjuntah : on the south-west it is bounded hf 
the range of Syadreci commonly called the Ghauts, at the termination 

of 



of which south of the Tapfy is the hilly tract of Bauglauna. The 
plain of Candeish descends towards the Tapty from the hills on the 
north and south (especially from the south) : on the east it is bounded' 
by Scindiah's and the Nizam's territories on the plain of Berar ; and on 
the west the plain along the Tapty extends, without interruption, from* 
the hills to the sea ; but it is divided from the rich country about Surat 
by a thick and extensive jungle. Though interspersed with low ranges 
of unproductive hills, the bulk of the province is exceedingly fertile, 
arid it is watered by innumerable streams, on many of which expensive- 
embankments have formerly been erected for purposes of irrigations- 
Some parts of the province are still in a high state of cultivation^ and 
others, more recently abandoned, convey a high notion of their former 
richness and prosperity; but the greater part of "Candeish kt covered 
with thick jungle, full of tygers and other wild beasts, but scattered 
with^ the ruina-af ^jner villages. Ths districts north of the Tapty id 
particular, which were formerly very populous, and yielded a large re* 
venue, are now almost an uninhabited forest. The decline of this pro- 
vince, from the flourishing condition which it had long since attained 
under its Mahomedan masters, is to be dated from the year 1802, when 
it was ravaged by Holcar^s army. — This blow was followed by the fa- 
mine in 1803, and its ruin was consummated by the misgovernment of 
the Paishwa's officers.— The Beels^ who had before lived mixed with 
the other inhabitants, and had, as village watchmen, been the great 
instruments of police throughout Candeish, withdrew to the surroundi 
ing mountains, whence they made incursions and carried off cattle and 
prisoners from the heart of the province^ The Pindarries annually ra- 
Vf^ed the open country ^ various insurgents plundered at the head of 
bodies of horse ; and parties of Arabs established themselves in some oJf 
the numerous fortresses and ghuries, with which Candeish abound^ 
«Qd laid all the neighbourhood und«r coutributioiu 

The^ 



The expulsion of die Arabs was a natural consequence of the war» 
«nd ho parties of plundering horse were able to keep the field ; but the 
settlement of the Beeb was a work of more time and difficulty. Those 
in the Santhpoora Mountains were the most formidable, as that range; 
though not perhaps above 1,500 feet high, is deep and strong, and so 
unhealthy that no stranger can long remain in it. — The plan adopted 
by Captain Briggs, and zealously executed by Lieutenant-Colonel Jae« ' 
DINE, was to stop the supplies of the Beels, which are all drawn from 
the plain, to cut off any parties that attempted to issue to plunder, and 
to make vigorous attacks on the points in the hills to which the princi- 
pal Beel Chiefs had retired. These measures soon reduced the Beels 
to accept the very favorable terms held out to them ; which were to 
forbear their depredations, the Chiefk receiving pensions and allowances 
for a certain number of men, and binding themselves to restrain the ex- 
cesses of their people. 

The same plan was carried tkrough, with less exertion, with the Beels 
of the Chandore range, and witK the Beels and Coolies in Baugland.-— 
The terms have occasionally been broken hy some Chiefs, but on th6 
whole they have succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations, and 
have effectually delivered the province from this species of invasion. 
Tlie only attacks of the Beels are now made in parties of 3 or 4> who 
rob passengers. These outrages have been resisted by the police, ani 
are stated by Captain Biuggs to be greatly on the decline. I have little 
doubt that a continuance of this vigilance, together with the liberal 
provision authorized by Government for the Beel watchmen, will 
soon completely extinguish the remains of these disorders. 

The effectual protection of the people is the first and most important 
step towards restoring the prosperity of Candeish ; but, from the haVoc 
that has been made* among the population, a long period must elapse be- 
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fore it can shew any great signs of improvement. A very light assess^ 
menti and the favorable terms on which waste land is granted to spe^u* 
la tors, will, it is hoped, accelerate this crisis, and not only draw hack the 
N atives of Candeish who have retired to Guzerat and other Countries^* 
but even attract new settlers from places where the population isover- 
abundant. 

Captain Briggs has applied himself with great zeal to the improve- 
ment of the district, and has adopted and suggested various plans for 
that purpose : among these a principal one is the repair of the embank- 
ments, and the fear of their falling into irretrievable ruin is a strong 
motive for commencing on this undertaking early ; but at present the 
great want of Candeish is in populations and, where waste land is abun- 
dant, people are more likely to be attracted by the easy terms on wliich 
that is granted, than by the richness of lands irrigated by means of 
dams; witere-,&peauJia.xiecfiS8ity of repaying Government for the ex** 
pences of erecting and maintaining them, the condition of the cultiva^ 
tor has generally been ob9erved to be worse than on land which has not 
the advantage of these costly improvements. 

Captain Baiggs describes the people of Candeish as peaceable and 
inpfiensive, but timid, helpless, unenterprizing, and sunk under the op« 
pression and the multiplied calamities to which they have so long been 
exposed ; but this of course only applies to the trading and agricultural 
classes : the soldiery (of whom part were till lately the predatory body 
called Barra Bye in Holkab's service, and the rest must have oflen join* 
ed insurgents and even Pindarries,) are, doubtless, bold and restles9 
enough. 

Utmmeoantrf/in- Candeish is low and hot. Gungterry, which joins it on the south, is 

dading the dittricU 

ms Ahmttdmiggur, £rom 1^500 to S,000 feet above the level of the Tapty, and the rest o£ 
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thie ooitqufered territory (except the Concan) is <m the same table land. 
From this to the Kisna, or rather the Wama and Kisna, is comprehended 
in the districts of Ahmudnuggur and Poona, and die Raja of Sattara*3 
territory. The western haif of all this tract is hilly ; the valleys rich 
and highly cultivated, and the country diversified and beautiful* Fur- 
ther ea^t are plains* but not all in the same condition. The east of 
Gungterry, though open and fertile, is almost entirely uninhabited since 
the famine in 1803; the country between that and Ahmudnuggur is bet- 
ter, and the plains south of Ahmudnuggur are for many marches in all 
directions one sheet of the richest cultivation* I do not know the state of 
the south-east of that district towards SoIapore» but I imagine it is equal- 
ly prosperous. The country beyond the Neera is in a very different state, 
thinly peopled^ and badly cultivated* It is in this tract that most of the 
horses in the Marratta country are bred, and that most of the Silladars 
or Military adventurers reside. Tiie principal towns in the 
Paishwa's late dominions are between Candeish and the Kisna, but none 
of them are considerable^ Poona may be reckoned to contain about 
IjlOjOOO inhabitanta, having lost from a 10th to a 5th since the removal 
of Bajee Row with his Court and Army, Nassik does not contain more 
than a fourth of this number* Punderpoor is still smaller than Nassik, 
and the rest all much smaller than Punderpoor. Ahmudnuggur howe-. 
rei must be excepted* which is reckoned to contain ^0,000 sou)st and ii 
increasing rapidly* 

Tliis tract is the oldest possession of the Marratta Government^ and 
iaby far the most decidedly Marratta in the composition of the inhabit 
tants- The character of that people is fully depicted in the answers to 
the queries which 1 sent to the Collectors, especially in Captain GiujtT's, f^ "^x i<. 

The Bramins, who have long conducted all the business of the Country^ 
»re correctly described by Mr» CuAfUN a3 aa *< intriguingi lying, cor^ 
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\^ n^t, Uemthnn, and tmpriiiciplecl nice o£ people !^ to iHi^ Captefal 
G&iMT adds with equal trutiv <^ that when in power the j aie <!oolly UolEi^U 
^ iag and sjstematicall j impressive,'' and now ^^ generally discontented 
^ and only restrained by fear from being treasonable and treacheifous/* 
They are superstitious, and narrow in their attachment to their cast, to M 
degree that has no example elaewhere ; but they are mild, patient, inibd* 
ligent ion many subjects, even liberal and enlightened ; and, d^oagh re- 
gasdless of suffisrings which they may indirectly produce, they are natu« 
tally very averse to cruelty and bloodshed : there are among them Many 
isfitanees of decent and respectable lives, and although they are general- 
ly supple and insincere, I have met with soihe on whom I could depend 
for aotuid and candid opinicms. 

The Marratta Chiefs, while in power, and especially whfle witli umie% 
are generally coarse, ignorant, rapacious and oppressive. 

Those settled in their own Country, and unconnected with courts and 
amies, bear a much better character ; being sober, industrious and en^ 
coutageps of i^riculture. It must indeed be remembered^ both of this 
class and the Bramins, that we see the very worst of the 
^iiiolei and that it ia among those at a distance from the seat 
of Government that we are to lode for any virtue that may txi%t 
in the nation. 

The eoldtery ih> asuch resecufble the chiefii, that individuals of the 
two classes might change places without any striking impropriety; The 
dnofsofcoinrae ate more vicious^ and prebably more intelligent. The 
Marratta scddiery love war, as fifffordiog opportunitiea for rapine in an 
enemy's country, and marauding in a friend's. In battle they seem 
jd^rays to kave been the »tae dastardly raoe ; but they are active, hardy^ 
vigtfap:^, patfpnt of tatigtte.ai^ piivaiions ; and* though tiavd anactioa^ 

they 
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they (hew grett boldness and enterprize in their incursions into distant 
coantries; and on all occasions they appear to have the greatest confi- 
dence in their horses, though little or none in their swords. Their plan 
ift a campaign is to avoid general engagements, to ravage their enemy's 
country, and to cut up convoys and detachments; in an action itiste 
disperse when attacked, and to return to the charge, when the enemy 
has broken, to plunder : by these means they are enabled to prevail 
against better troops than themselves. 

^ The Marratta peasantry have some pride in the triumphs of their 
Bation, and some ambition to partake in its military exploits ; but, al- 
though drcumstances might turn them into soldiers or robbers, at pre- 
aent their habits are decidedly peaceful. They are sober, frugal, indus- 
trious ?— mild and inoffensive to every body, — and among themselves 
neither dishonest nor insincere. The faults of their Government have 
however created the corresponding vices in them ; its oppression and 
extortion have taught them dissimulation, mendacity, and fraud, and the 
iisecurity df property haJi rendered them so careless of the future, as to 
lavish on a marriage or other <:eremony the savings of years of parsimo- 
ny. The first class of these vices, though prevalent throughout the 
whole in their dealings with Government, is more conspicuous among 
thePatails, and others who are most brought into contact with their 
ralers ; and the effects of the second are felt in the debts and embar- 
nassments in which the whole c€ the agricultural population is plunged. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the military Bramins combine 
part of the character of Marratta soldiers with that of their own cast, 
and that the character of the Marratta soldiery, in like manner, runs 
into that of the cultivators. — Taking the whole as a nation, they will be 
Ibund to be inferior to their Mahomedan neighbours in knowledge and 
civilization, in spirit, in generosity, and perhaps in courage j but less 
tainted with pride, insolence, tyranny, effeminacy, and debauchery ; lese 

D violent 
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violent, less bigdtted, and (except while in armies OQ foreign aehrice^. 
more peaceable, mild and humane, 

Marratta Carnatic. — ^The Country south of the Kisiiay <wr, as the- 
Marrattas call it, the CamatiCi has few hills and few places incapable of 
cultivation. Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the GhautSt 
it consists of extensive plains of black or cotton ground i a large portioa 
of it is however uncultivated, especially of the parts which have beei^ 
under the Government of Gokla and Appa Dessye* The high cultiva- 
tion of the Putwurduns' lands has often been mentioned* — It is no doubt 
owing in a great measure to their good management, but in a gre^ 
measure likewise to the oppression of their neighbours, which drove* 
every man who could easily move into their lands. There are po large-- 
towns in this part of the country. Hoobly is, I believe, the largest^' 
and I have heard it estimated at 15,000 souls. The towns of Belgauuir 
and Shahpor^j which, though nearly contiguous, belong one to Govero^. 
ment, and one to CHmrAMAif Row, may amount together to 13,000 oj. 
14,000 inhabitants. I have not heard of any Other town in this dia« 
trict that contains more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

• Both this division and Beejapoor are inhabited by Caotreset wba^ 
retain their own language and manners ; — the Marrattas are reckoned bjr 
Mr. Chaplin to constitute no more than an 8th or a 10th of the inhabn 
tants : what there is of them seems to consist of soldiers and Bramins^ 
with a full share of the vice of those classes. The Canarese, Mr. Chaploi 
describes as resembling their countrymen in th^ Ceded Districts; but as 
being more honest, manly and courageous, though less mild^ hospits^li^ 
and humane : both are equally industrious and frugal^ 

The Carnatic was at no distant period overrun with independent. 
Dessyes or PoUigars, but these have all been gradually awallowed up 
by the Marrattas, and the Dessye of Kettoor is the only one who still 

retains 
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letains this pMMSsion9» The people bave always been consideied hy 
the Marrattas to be turbulent and disaffected, which they shewed in 
aeveral rebellions, and particularly in readily joining General Mukbo to 
tepel their rulers. 

They seem now to be perfectly quiet and well affected. 

The general use of Shait Sunneedees, or landed Militia, which is so 
common in Mysore^ is only found in this part of the conquered 
territory. 



SKETCH OF THE MARRATTA HISTORY. 

Thk whole of the territory above described does not belong to the 
British Government, and what does belong to it is not all under^ 
our immediate administration* The other possessors of indepea-i 
dent territory are the Raja of Sattara^ the Raja of Colaporkj 
and, on a mailer scale, the Nizav, ScivmA, Holkae, the Rsya of 
BnaAR, and the Guickwar* The lands held by dependent chiefs belong to^ 
Angria, the Punt Suchem, the Prittee Nedhee, the Putwurduns, and 
other Jageerdars, To give an idea of the situation of all these Chieffa^ 
9pA indeed of the general state of the Country, it is necessary to take a 
li^ty view of the history of the Marrattas. 

' The Marratta language and nation extend from the Injadry or Saut- 
poora Mountains, nearly to the Kisna, and from the Sea on the west to 
a waving frontier on tlie east, which may be tolerably indicated by a 
line drawn from Goa to the Wurda near Chanda, and thence along that 
river to the Sautpoora Mountains. The whole of the territory was pro- 
bably under a Marratta King, who resided at Deeoghuree, now Dowlata- 
bad J but this empire was subverted in the beginning of the 4th Centu* 
ly by the Mahomedans, and remained under various dynasties of that re- 
ligion until the end of the I7th Century, when the greater part was deli- 
vered 



^ered by SfcwAjte and his successorff. Tlic eastern part stin remahw 
under the Moguls. 

The grand- father of Sewajee was of very humble origin, but bis fa- 
ther had attained a considerable rank under the kingdom of Beejapoor^ 
bad been entrusted with a Government, and, profiting by the weakness of 
the King^s power, had rendered hims.elf nearly independent in the sou- 
thern part of the Beejapoor dominions. The same weakness encourage 

16U. ed Sewajeb to rebel, and plunder the country ; and he was enabled by 

the increasing confusions in the Deccan to found a sort of government, 
which the desultory operations of Aurungzebe, distracted by his nume- 
rous and simultaneous foreign wars, allowed bim time to consolidate. His 
rebellion began about 1646 ; he declared himself independent in 1674» and 

1682. at his death, about l68g, he was possessed of great part of the Concan ; 

tlie rest being in the hands of the Moguls of Surat, and in those of the 
Fortuguese. or held for the Beejapoor Government by the Siddies or 
Abyssinians of Gingera. He seems also to have possessed the greater part 
of the line of Ghauts, and to have shared with the Mahomedans the 
tract immediately to the east of those mountains, as far north as Bo<»ui» 
and as far south as Colapore* 

' Most oFtbese possessions were wrested from his son, who was reduced to 
jg35^^ the hills and part of the Concan, when Aurungzebe was drawn off to the 

1687. subversion of the monarchies of Golconda and Beejapoor. The convulsi- 

ons occasioned by the extinction of those States completely unsettled 
the country, and threw a large portion of the armies, which had hither- 
to maintained tranquillity, into the scale of the Marrattas, to whom the 
Jemidars throughout the Deccan also appear to have been inclined. The 
consequence was, that, although on the execution of Sumbajee, the son 
1689. of Sewajee in 1689> his spn and heir Sahoojee fell into the hands of the 

Moguls^ and his younger brother Raja Ram, who succeeded him^ was shut 
Till 170L "P ^^ the Fort of Gingee^ south of Arcot j so that for several years the 

Marrattas 
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Marrattas had no efficient head, yet they were able under different lead- 
ers to withstand, and at length to deride the efforts of the Moguls, which 
were enfeebled by the factions of the Grenerals, and the declining age of 
^e Emperor, till the year 1707, when the deatli of Aurungzebe, and the 1707. 
contests among bis successors, set them free from all danger on the part 
jof the Moguls. The Chiefs left in charge of the Peccan first faintly op- 
posed, and then conciliated the Marrattas : a truce was concluded about 
1710, by wliich they yielded the Choute ; and this, on the confirmation 
jQf the agreement, together with a formal grant oi their territorial pos- 
sessions by the Emperor in 1719» may be considered as the final esta- *'*^' 
blishment of the Marratta Government, after a struggle of at least 60 
years. 

During the period between the death of Aurungzebe and the confirma- 
tion of the Choute, &c. a great revolution had taken place among the 
Marrattas. Sahoo Raja, the Son of Sumbajee, was released in I7O8, b«t 
en his return to the Deccan be found himself opposed by his Cousin Se- 
WAJTEE, Son of Raja Ram, This prince had succeeded on the death of his far- 
ther, in I7OO, but being either very weak or entirely deranged in his intel- 
lects, his afiairs were conducted by his Mother Tarraw B^e. Sahoo Ra^ 
was enabled, chiefly by the good conduct of his Minister Ballagee Wis- 
WANAUT, to gain over Canajee Angria, th? chief support of his rival's 
cause, and to seat himself on the Marratta musnud. He immediately 
appointed Ballajiie to the oflSce of Paishwa, which had before belonged 
to the family of Pinglia, but was forfeited by its possessor's adherence to 
the cause of Tareaw Bye. Sahoo Raja being incapacitated by his men- 
tal imbecility from exercising the authority with which he was invested, 
the entire administration 4evelved on Ballajqs Wiswanaut. 



At the time of the confirmation of the Cfioute, although the Marrattas 
liad numerous claims over several of the provinces possessed by the 

E Moguls, 
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Moguls, their actual territory does not appear to have extended beyond 
the narrow limits to which it had reached under Sewajee* The Moguls* 
grant, confirming their possessions, enumerates the districts, by which it 
appears that they extended in the Concan from the Goa territory to 9 
point considerably to the south of Demaun ; while above the Ghaut« 
they only reached from the Gutpurba to the river Kookree, 40 miles 
north of Poona. The greatest length (on the Sea Coast) is 280 miles^ 
the greatest breadth (from Hutnee and Punderpore to the Sea) 140; but 
this breadth is only found to the south of Poona j north of that city 
the breadth does not exceed 70 miles. 

It was long before the Marrattas obtained possession of the country 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their first conquest : the Forts of 
Joonere and Ahmednuggur, the first within 40, and the other within 80 
iiiiles of Poona, were not reduced until within the last 60 years, long 
after the Marrattas had made themselves masters of Malwa and Guzerat, 
and had plundered up to the gates of Agra. Candeish was not subdued 
until within these 60 years, nor the Caruatic until a still later period. 
The cause of this inconsistency was the close connection between the 
Marrattas and Nizam Ool Moolk, who was glad to encourage them as 
the means of weakening the power of the Court of Delly ; while they^ 
with their usual policy, were pleased to disunite their enemies and attack 
them one by one ; to this connection also it is to be ascribed that a third 
of the Marratta nation shoiUd have been lefl to this day under the domi^ 
nion of the Moguls. 

Ballajee Wiswanaut dying in 1720, was succeeded by his son Bajeb 

Rao Belall. This Chief, who appears to have been a man of activity 

and abilities, took full advantage of the weakness, the distractions and 

the mutual jealousy and treachery of the Moguls, He over-ran all 

i7if. Malwa, and had entirely reduced it some time about the year 1735 j while 

the 
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the troops of Ae Sbnaputtee, another great General of Sahoo Raja, ha4 
made similar progress in Guzerat The rivalry of these Generals re^ 
newed the domestic distractions of the Marrattas j but Bajee Row finaUjr 
pvercame the Senaputtee ; as Nana Saheb subsequently did his power- 
ful servant, the GuicKWAB, in 1750, when he compelled the latter to 
submit implicitly to his authority, and to make over half of Guzerat tQ 
his officers. Bajee Rao died in 1741, and was succeeded by his son 
Ballajee Bajee Row, commonly called Nana Saheb, 



174U 



Tliis Prince was the first of the Paishwas who openly exercised the 
sovereign authority on the Rajiv's behalf. His two predecessors had 
always affected to act under the orders of that Prince, but Raja Sahoo 
dying in 1749> it was alledged by the Paishwa that he had formerly in- i7if. 
vested him with the sovereignty of his dominions, op condition of his 
keeping up the name of the Raja's descendants. I may here remark 
that it appears more than doubtful, whether the Rajas of Sattara ever 
pretended to possess absolute sovereignty, or to hold their territories 
otherwise than as vassals either of Beejapoor or of Delly. Nana Saheb^ 
was an inactive Prince and entrusted his internal government to hiscousia 
Seddashew Row Bhow, and the command of his armies to his brother 
Ragonaut Row, the father of the late Paishwa. A temporary exchangt 
of these functions occasioned the defeat and fall of the BnowatPanni* \7$u 
put, and the death of Ballajee, who never recovered the shock. 

The Government then fell into the hands of Ragonaut Row, who da* 
tained Madhoo Row, the son of Nanna Saheb, in a state of tutelage and 
dependence, but who was not long able to resist the talents and energy 
which that Prince early displayed. Madhoo Row then tock the reint 
into his own hands, imprisoned Ragonaut, and reigned for 11 yearsb 
^Though at least equal to his predecessors as a General, Maj>hoo Row's 
chief praise arises from his Civil Government He was the first who 
introduced order into the internal adnunistrattoD, and who shewed a 

sincere 
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dncere desire to protect his subjecte frora military violence, and to es. 
tablish something like a regular dispensation of justice. 

Bis death, which happened in 1772, was soon followed hy the murder 
of his brother Narrain Row, the usui-pation of Ragonaut Row, and a 
long struggle, in which the English were unsuccessful supporters of the 
claims of that usurper. During this disturbed period, and the thirteen 
years of comparative tranquillity which followed. Nana Furnavees acted 
as Regent in the name of the infant son of the murdered Narrain Row. 
iT7«. The territories in the Deccan were quiet, and were governed in a spirit 

of peace and moderation, which aided the former measures of Madboo 
Row in softening the predatory habits of the Marrattas j but at the 
same time the great chiefs of Hindostan began to appear rather as allies 
than as servants, and, although the <;onnection of the Marrattas as a 
confederacy was probably at its greatest height at this period, yet the 
«eeds<>f dissolution, which were inherent in the nature of it, began evi- 
dently to display themselves. A short view of the members of this 
confederacy will shew the loose ties by which the whole was Iield. 

The state of Tanjore was scarcely ever even in alliance with 
Sattara; that founded by Morar Row Gorbpura in the north of 
Mysore was in nearly the same situation, and that of Colapore never 
joined it in any war. The confederates must therefore be the Raja of 
Berar, the GuicKWAR, Scindia, Holkar, the Powars, and the Chiefs of 
JHansi and Sagur. The first of these powers was closely united in in- 
terest wiA Poona, ^nd had no points of disagreement ^ yet it was fre- 
quently at war with the Poona state, and seemed to have been almost 
as much connected with the Nizam, as with it. The Guickwar was 
oppressed and subdued^ a vassal rather than a confederate. He joined 
the first power that appeared against the Marrattas in his part of India, 
and has adhered to his alliance to the last. The other Chiefs were sub- 
jects and servants of the Paishwa, and were themsehxsborn and bred in 

the 
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the heart of the Marratta country, as were the whole of their national 
troops, not one of whom to this day, peiliaps, was born in their foreign ^y 
conquests. Besides the ties of kindred, language and country, which 
in most nations keep up a connection for ages, tlie Marrattas had a 
Btrong interest in opposing their common enemies; yet there is per* 
haps no iuatance, in which they were all engaged on one side tn a war, 
and it is surprising, that states, so circumstanced, should be unable to 
keep np a closer alliance for a period little exceeding the natural life of 
man. These facts do not, however, shew that there is not at tliis mow 
ment a confederacy cemented by common country, common interests^ 
and common enmity to their conquerors, but that there is nothing par* 
tjcularly durable in the connection to prevent its dissolving at no dis- 
tant period. 

At the death of Madhoo Row Naerain in 1796, the wliole of the i7» 

great Marratta Chiefs, the Raja of Bkear, Scindia, IIolkar, and the 
Jajeerdars of the Deccan, appeared at Poona, for the last time, aa vas- 
pals of the empire. The power and weight of the Minister was insut 
£cient to control this tumultuous assembly, and a scene of factions^ vio- 
lence and intrigue ensued, at the conclusion of which Bajee Row, the 
rightful heir, but the representative of the unpopular and proscribed 
house of RoGo.^AUT Row, was elevated to the Musnud by the military 
power of SciMDiA. He however was for some time little more than a 
pageant in the hands of that Prince, and it seemed probable tliat Scindia 
would soon imitate the e Trample of tne Paishwa's ancestors, and reduce 
his nominal Master to the condition of the Raja of SATTAaA. It was 
perhaps the dread of the interference of the British which prevented 
this change of dynasty, and at the end of a few yeoxi the increasing ^ 

disorders in Scindia's own possessions obliged him to quit his hold on x%%%, 

tlie Paishwa, and to withdraw to Hindoatan, Bajtee Row, now lefl alone, 
iiad neither ability nor inchnation to put himsell'at the head of his tur- 

JP bulent 
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bulent chiefs arid mutinous army. He remained quiet in IV)oha, while 
every Jageerdar assumed independence, and the country was overrun by 
banditti, formed from the Soldiery that were no longer employed in* 
tlie armies to within a few miles of the capital. At length his Higlmess 
was expelled by Holkar« He retuifned supported by a British force, 
$mdfrom that time begiin a new order of things, which existed at the tim« 
of our conquest 

Instead of the extensive, but loose, confederacy, of which the Paisjiwa 
was head, which was in a constant state of foreign war and interns^J 
disorder, and which could only be held together by constant vigilance 
and activity, as well as concession and management, the Pajshwa was 
now to possess in peace a small compact territory, and as this had for^ 
merly partaken of the loose government of the general mass, it became 
the Pais9wa's object to consolidate his power, and establish it on sugh a 
footing as would allow of his governing with as much case as other 
Eastern Princes. 

Some progress had been made towards this state of things during the 
Government of Madhoo Row and Nana Furnavees ; and Bajee Row 
himself from temper, as much as from policy, had atready adopted the 
course most suited to his situation. The head of an unpopular party, 
^ and educated in a prison, he had little sympathy with the bulk of his 
nation, and little desire for any enterprize in which he might require 
their assistance. His only wish was to gratify his love of power and of 
jrevenge, without endangering his safety or disturbing his ease. He had 
therefore begun his administration by plundering all the Ministers con- 
nccted with his enemy. Nana Furnavees had seized on the Jageers of 
i80» his principal opponents. — ^When the Treaty of Basseen relieved him 

from all apprehension of resistance, he gave a loose to his desire fpr de- 
pressing the great, and degrading his enemies. 

Almost 



Almottt ftU those irtioha'd been connected with tli6 government of 
bis predecessors were discarded : the great Sirdars^ who held lands, were 
^ther dispossessed or kept at a distance, and obliged to yield implicit 
obedience to his will ; no attempt was made to restore th£ old army^ 
the chiefs who had commanded.it were left in want; the court was al-* 
most entirely composed of new men, and the few troops that were re« 
tained were commanded by upstarts and paid from the treasury. 

/ A severe famine that followed Bajee Row's restoration, prevented the 

tiatural eflfect of his reduction of the Military force ; many men perish- 
ed, and more horses, and the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of the 
owners of land afforded a provision for many who had till then main- 
lained themselves by the profession of arms. Many more went to the 
Camp of SciNDiA, who was then exchanging his Musulman retainers 
for Marrattas : others found employment with HoLiua and the Ra|a.of 
BsBAR, and mMy probably joined the hordes of Pindarries, which begun 

r\ {ibout this time to be conspiguouSf 

The discontents of the chiefs were kept under by the presence of a 
British force, and great progress had thus been made in reducing the 
Country to the state desired by Ba^ee Rqw, when other events occurred 
to induce him to change his system. The progress that ha^ been made 
has however been favourable to us. The number of Jageerdars, though 
still very great, has been lessened j the pride of the nation ha3 been hum* 
bled, and its Military strength reduced, The war and previous years of 
intrigue and opposition, however^ unsettled men*s njind ; the reduction 
of the armies of Scjndia, the Bosi^A and the Pindarries have increased 
the numbers of the Soldiery : the destruction of the sn^aller Jageerdara ii| 
Hindooslan has thrown them and their retainers back on their old coun« 
try, and our having raised our irregular horse and formed our civil eita- 
blishments before Bajeb Row's adherents were sufficiently depiease4 to 

come 
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Mme Gvertou% has left most<rf' them out of employ ; so that them are 
BOW two Irregular Annies ; the Marratta one, and our own j and three 
eivil establishments ^Najta FuiiNAVfiss'a, Bajez RoVsj and ours ; wHhiv 
tliis one territory. 



REVEJSUE. 



The principle I adopted for the Civil Administration, being to pre- 
serve unimpaired the practice which I found established, this part of my 
report ought to consist entirely of an account of the Marratta system ; 
and although more changes have been introduced than were intended, 
tliat will in fact occupy a very considerable portion -of the statement 
which is to follow. 

My information is derived in a great measure from the Jummabundy 
reports of the local officers on revenue subjects, and on Judicial ones, 
from the answers of the same gentlemen to a series of queries, which 
I circulated about the ^nd of last year. These answers are forwarded^ 
and I beg to recommend them to attention. That of Mr. Chaplin is of 
particular value. Captain Grant's contains much information, both on 
the points immediately in question, and on the general character of the 
people ; and those of Mr. Thackeray, Sub-Collector of Ranee Bednore, 
have likewise considerable merit. Besides this view of the former 
practice, I shall point out the changes that have occurred, and as local 
opinions are always of use I shall add such suggestions as occur to me 
on the course to be pursued hereafter, though the want of general 
knowledge, as well as of experience in the departments to which they 
refer, may often make them crude 0£ erroneous. 

Viiiaf* In whatever point of view we examine the Native government in the 

Deccan, the flrst and most important feature is the division into villages 

or 
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or townships. These communities contain in miniature all the mate- 
rials of a state within themselves, and are almost sufBcient to protect 
their members, if all other governments were withcjrawn. Though pro- 
bably not compatible with a very good form of government, they are 
an excellent remedy for the imperfections of a bad one ; they prevent the 
bad effects of its negligence and weakness, and even present some bar- 
rier against its tyranny and rapacity. # 

Eadk village has a portion of ground attached to it, which is committed 
to the management of the inhabitants. The boundaries are carefully 
markedand jealously guarded. They are divided into fields, the limits 
of which are as exactly known ; each field has a name, and is kept distinct 
even when the cultivation of it has long been abandoned. The villagera^ 
are almost entirely cultivators of the ground, with the addition of the few 
traders and artisans that are re<).uired to supply their wants.. The head 
of each village is the PataiJ, wlio has under him an assistant, called a Chau- 
gala, and a clerk called a Coolkurnee. There are besides 12 village of*, 
ficers, well known by the name of the Barra Bullootee. These are the 
astrologer, the priest, the carpenter, barber, &c. but the only ones who 
are concerned in the administration of the government are the Sonar, or 
Potedar, who is. silver-smith and assayed of money,, and the Mhar, who,, in 
addition to various other important duties, acts aa watchman to the 
village. Each of these classes consists of one or more individuals, ac*^ 
cording as. their original families have branched out. The Mhars are^. 
seldom fewer than four or five, and there are besides^ where those tribes For a fbii Mc«uit of 
axe numerous, very freqjuently several Beels or Ramoossees, employed. » Viih^e'^^sIS^^Ctp. 
also as watchmen, but performing none of the other duties of the Mhac/ ur of March s/isis^ 

The Patails are the most important functionaries in the villagefli and. P^tia. 
perlifips the most important class in the country. They hdd their of- 

G fice 
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fice by a grant from tbe government, (generftlly from tl: at of the Mogub]) 
are entitled in virtue of it to lands dnd fees, and have various Uttle pri* 
vijeges and distinctions, of which they are as tenacious as of their land« 
Their office and emoluments are hereditary, and saleable with the con* 
sent of the Government, but are seldom sold except in cases of extreme 
necessity, though a partner is sometimes admitted with a careful reser* 
Tfi« functiowi »na vatiou of the superiority of the old possessor. The Fatail is 

privileges of a Pa- * "^ 

tail are well slit wn jj^^j Qf {j^q Policc, and of the administration of justice in his 

in the enloted Irani- *^ 

lotion of a deed of village, but he need only be mentioned here as an officer of revenue. In 

•ale, transfemnj? a ^^ ' ^ 

*^h\ch w«»1b%«Hcd ^^^ capacity he performs on a small scale what a Mamlutdar or a collector 
^s^ThL'' Stu^of does on a large : he allots the lands to such cultivators as have no landed 
No.^^e. ' * property of their own, and fixes the rent which each has to pay : he col- 
lects the revenue for Government from all the ryots, conducts all its ar- 
rangements with them ; and exerts himself to promote the cultivation and 
the prosperity of the village. Though originally the agent of the Go- 
vernment, he is now regarded as equally the representative of the ry- 
ots, and is not less useful in executing the orders of the Government, 
than in asserting the rights, cf at least in making Jknown the wrongs, 
of the people*. 



Co*ieornee. The Coolcurnee keeps the oumerous records and accounts of the vil- 

Vide Capt Gbaht*s • — ,, . , , 

Report, August 17. lage. Tbemost important are, 1st, the genend measurement and descnp- 
tion of all the village landa s 2d, the list of fields, with the name, size, 
and qpiali^ of each, the terms by which it is held, the name of the 
tenant, the rent for which be has agreed, and the highest rent ever pro* 
duced by the field : Si, the list of all the inhabitantSi whether culti- 
vators or otherwise, with a statement of the dues from each to Govern- 
ment, and the receipt and balance in the account of each : 4th, the ge- 
neral sta^ment of the instalments of revenue which have been realise^ 

€d: 
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td ; and, 5th, the detailed account whera each branch of It^venne Ik 
shewn under a separate head, with the receipts and balance on .eacbj 
Besides the public records he generally keeps the acconnts of all the 
cultivators with each other, and with their creditors,<^act8 as a notary 
public in drawing up all their agreements, and even conducts any pri- 
rate correspondence they may have to carry on. He has lands, but of- 
tener fees allotted to him by Government, from which he holds his ap^ 
pointment# 

The Chaugulla acts under the orders of the Patail, and assista him ChtagulUu 
in his duties ; he also has the care of the Coolcurnee's records* 

The most important revenue duty of the Mfaar is to watch over Wttcfaiiui4; 
the boundaries, both of the village lands and of each individual's field* 
to. see that they are not encroached on $ to give evidence in cases where 
they are disputed ; he watches over crops, whether cut or growing, as 
long as they are in the fieldis. He is also the public messenger, and 
guide ; and will be mentioned again as a most important actor in the 
Police. 

The Potedar* besides being the village silver-smith, assays all mimey pottdar. 
paid* either to Government or to individuals. 

With the few exceptions already mentioned, all the villagav are cul« 
tivators, and these, as there are few labourers, are distinguished by theif 
tenures into two classes, that of Meerassees or landed proprfeton^ and 
that of Ooprees, or farmers 



As I was particularly directed to attend ta the tenares of land* I have - MtmnM, eriwd. 
called on the Collectors to furnish the requkite infonnatioD ; emit two a. c«ptaia RoBsav I 

^ '' ton, dated Mardi 

9, 18U. B. Capttia 

answers Buooi, dMd bw. 
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•fd,iti?.c.Captaia wswers bav6 been received: but the enclosed Extracts, No, 7i fronr 

PomvABB, dated 

cTJnBlf^B IL letters written on other subjects, suflSciently elucidate this question. 
^^nd&l^nGKAui They are perhaps the more to be depended on, because all of them, ex- 
uiIe!"^' '•'^' cept Captain Grant's and Captain Brigq's 2d letter, were written be-* 
fore any question had been put that could influence the writers ; and 
that they are not produced by any speculations, but forced on the CoUee- ' 
tors, by the course of their ordinary business. The deeds of sale en- 
closed in Captain Robertson's letter of March 9th, throw a clear light; 
on the manner in which the Meerassee tenure was regarded by the 
on*tU wm?MSS^^ people and by the Government. The result of those reports 
J^^cLBooXom *th2 *^^ ^^ ^y ^^^ enquiries is, that a large portion of the ryots ar& 
formaitrhe^"couid *^® propriciors of their estates, subject to the payment of a fixed 

procure in the Ouf- ,- ^ ii. .ij. ti 

ture or ia Pooiuw lauq-tax to Government ; that their property is hereditary and salea- 

No. 8. 

ble, and they are never dispossessed, while they pay their tax, and even then 
they have for a long period, (at least 30 years) the right of reclaiming their 
e^te, on paying t^eduea of Gotemment. Their land tax is fixed, but the 
lateMarratta Government loaded it with other impositions, which reduced 
that advantage to,a mere name ; so far however was this from destroying 
the value of their estates, that, although the Governineiit took advaii- 
tage of their attachment to make them pay considerably more than an 
... Oopree, and though all the Meerassdars Were in ordinary cases obhged 

to make up for failures in the' payment of each of their body, yet their 
Jands were saleable, and generally at 10 years* purchase. This fact 
might lead us to suppose, that even with all the exactions of the late 
Marratta Government, the share of the ryot must have amounted to 
znore than half the jK'oduce of the land; but experience shews that 
men will keep their estates, even after becoming a losing concern, un- 
til they are obliged to part with them from absolute want, or until op- 
pression has lasted so long, that the advantages of proprietorship, in 
better iitom, have been forgotten* The Meerassdars are perhaplh more 

numeraus 
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numerous than the Ooprees all over the Maitatta countxy. In the Car- 
natic, I am informed by Mr. Chaflini that they do not exist at alU 
Besides Meerassdar, they are called Thulkuree about Poona* 

An opinion prevails throughout the Marratta country, that under the 
old Hindoo government all the land was held by Meerassees, and that 
the Ooprees were introduced as the old proprietors sunk under the ty- 
jranny of the Mahomedans^ This opinion is supported by the fact^ that 
the greater part of the fields, now cultivated by Ooprees, are recorded 
in the village books aa belonging to absent proprietors i and afibrd^ 
.when combined with circumstances observed in other parts of the Pe« 
^insula, and with the light land-tax authorised by Menu, a strong pr^ 
gumption, that the Revenue system under the Hindoos (if they had 
mx uniform system) was founded on private property in the soil. 

, An the land which does not belong to.the Meerassees belongs to Q(U 
¥ernment, or those to whom Government has assigned it. The propei^ 
jty of tlie zeqiindai^ in the eoil hasnotbeenintroduced, or even heard 
«j^ in the Marntta countiy. 

The cultivated land bdbflgiiig to Government, except some partb Oopms or Ftmt n 
irhich it keeps in its own hands to be managed by the Mumlutdars, was 
always let oat to Oppree&^ who had a lease, with the expiration of which 
their claim and duties expired. 

. These are all the tenures on which land was beld> as far as regards thtt 
property of the soiL The a89ignments by Government of its own rem 
V^nue or share ef tko produce will be mentioned hereafter. It need only 
be observed, that in making these grants it could not transfer th# 
ahxure of a Meerassdar^ .Even Bajee Kow, when he had occasion for 
4feerassee land, paid the price of it. 

H Such 
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Such are the component parts of a village : its transactions with Ga^ 
vemment will be explained hereafter ; but there are some of its inter* 

Vilia^ Exp«nce«. nal afikirs still to be mentioned. The maintenance of the Village Tenx- 
pie, its fixed and authorized pensions and annual charities, its ceremo* 
nies and religious festivals, its alms to beggars and entertainments to 
guests, especially to Bramins and Fakeers, its occasional amusements^, 
tumblers, dancers, &c« its nuzzurs to superiors, its offerings to the Pst^ 
tail and other village officers on occasions of condolence or congratu^ 
lation, the expences of the Patail on the public affairs, and the fees of 
peons stationed in the village^ entail a number of expences on thei com^ 
•munity, which, unless allowed for from the Grovemment rerentie (whick 
is very rare) are defrayed by a tax on the village. This tax falls on th^ 
Cttltivatorar, especially on the Meerassdar, and is a great source of profit t^ 
the Patails and Coolcumees. In general these expences were in the pro^ 
portion of l-lOth, or from that to l-5th, to the public revenue. The three 
•first charges were called sftlabad,. or permanent^ and were provided for bjr 
permanent assessments ; and the rest saudir wmrrid^ or eontingent, whicll 
l«ere paid by extra ass^sments called saiadir wtrri^ puttee ^ these last 
were always liable to a scrutiny by the Mamlutdars, who probably peii» 
ceived that all expensive charges against the ryots would in time fall oa 
the Government. Inadditioir to these were occasional expences, such' as 
repairs of the village walls, the necessity of entertaining sebundies for 
defence ; or. of paying an enemy or an insurgent for forbearance, which 
it was beyond the means of a village to defray at once* Ib this case 

ViB8c«*D«bti, the Village contracted a public debt, which was gradually paid by an. 

annual assessment included^^ia the saudir warrid pnttee, and some times 
provided for by mortgages' or grants of land on the part of the vill^ 

ViKiict Grtntt #f gers. These grants were called gaum nishut enamns } if they were 
so small as to be admitted^ or be likely to be admitted by the Govern* 
nent, no. rent was charged on them^ but if they were too large to be a* 
greed to or to escape observation, the revenue was pud by all the othef 

^ot^ 
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ryots, the creditor still enjoying them rent free : small grants were also 
/Aiade for temples, or to Bramins, which were always acquiesced in b/ 
the Government J but the Villagers have never pretended to aogr prx^r^ 
l^jr in the soil beyond the estates of the Meerassdars^ 

The next division is a Turruf, composed of an indefinite number of 

tillages, with perhaps an addition of uninhabited mountain, and forest Dttthmook^DaispBii* 

land (there being no other land not included in^ some village.) A Turruf mindan, or puuicc 

^ ° , Officm. 

Is under no particular officers; several of them make a Purgunna^ 

which is under a Daishmook or 2^mindar, who performs the same func- 
tions towards the P^rgunna as a Patail towards the village^ He is 
assisted by a Daispandee, \idio answers to the Coolcumee^ and a 
Daischaugulla; The Daismook and Daischat^Ua, l&e the Fktail and 
ChauguUa^ are Marrattas; The Daispandee and €oolcumee are 
Bramins: above these <^cers there appear to have formerly 
*'|^en SSrdkishmooks and? Sirdaispandfees ; but this^ order of things 
^13 not remembered f though there is still one family of the ancient Sfr 
•Daishaiooks Mtant; beside tiie Raja of SaTiviAA> who<-extorted the offiot 
^Sir Daishmofl^ from the Mogul, as a pretext for some, exaction from 
the country. Hie. only SirdaispMdeea^ 1 have heard of are in tbs 
Cbncan« Hiere is also an Officer called Sircanoongoe in Candebh» 
-whose office probaMy corresponds widit&at of Sirdaispandee* There 
•ase oUier Officers still in existence in some plaoes^ suck as the SirpataiJL 
Me Nargoohdy &a whose present functions^ are too unimportant to pro- 
mise any advantage from an investigation of their ancient con4itioiv 
.It is univiersally believed in the Marratta Countiy, that the Da^hmooli^ 
Daispandees>~ l(C.^ were all Officers ai^Knnted by some fonner Govern* 
stent, and it seems probable tliat they were the Revenue Officers of the 
Hindoo Government^ that these Officers^ being, hereditary like most 
^others under the Hindoeab they were in, possession of too much knowledge 
and influence ta tte dispossessed by the Mahomedans; who^. though 

they 
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they appointed District Officers, availed themselves of the experience 
t>f the Zemindars, and allowed them to settle with the Patails^ explairii- 
ing their proceedings to the more immediate Officer of Gdvemment* 
They even often farmed out the whole Pergiinna to the Daishmeokii^ 
who by this means acquired so much authority in some parts of the 
country, as to be able, on the decline of the Mahomedan Kingdoms in 
the Dei:can, to maintain themselves, for a time, in independeaca* The 
Marratta, or rather the Bramin Government, was led by this eeiiduct^ 
and by their embezzlement^ of the Public Revenue almost to set asida 
the employment of the Zemindars, transacting all business directly witk 
the Patails,by means of its own Officers. This change, though probabi/ 
produced by the policy ai^l avarice of the JBramias, k (considered t» 
have been aittended with beneficial effects, as delivering the |»eople &am 
ihe oppressions and exactions of the 2emindarsu 

JjMg allcir the 'Zemindars ceased to l)e the principal AgentSf tliejr 
^ere fitill made ttse of as a check 9n the Mamlutdai:^ and no lecQunti 
"were passed, unless corroborated by cotrespon^ng 'accoants Bcom them} 
l)ut even this practice has lieen disused since the fanning ^ysteio^ ^cepfc 
in the distant provincea of Gozerat aad the Camatic 

These O0icers still hold the lands and fees that were ori^nalty nmga^ 

^A them as wages, and are still considered as servants of the Govern* 

tnent ; l)ut the only duty they perform is to produce their old Record^ 

ivhen required ; to settle disputes about land, by a reference to those 

llecords, and to keep a Register <of all new grants and transfers of pro- 

^Iperty, either by tlie Government or by individuals. This Register must 

' liowever be very incomplete, as do man is obliged to record his deed 

'tinlesik he cliuse$« The Daishmook's profits are veiy great; generally, 

I am told, about five per cent, not only on the Revenue, but m 

the land I five acres in each , hundred^ for oxample, will b^ 



long to thiXhi^hmadkf^nd a twentieth of the ooUections besld^est 
he .ha& »lso varioos dairiis in kind, as a pair of shoes every yeett 
from each thoe-maker ; it portioh of ghee from thoso who mak^ that 
preparation, &c» He* 

The Dabhmook of Futton has even 25 per cent but hiving been fw 
centuries Jageerdarof bis own Pergunna, lie has probably transferred a 
gxeat deal fi om the Government account to bis own* The allowance 
fif the Daispaindee are about half those of the Daishmoak. The aHow- 
ances of the Patail and Coolcurnec are exactly of the same nature, bat 
much smaller. All these fees are levied by the owners^ distinct from the 
Government Revenue, Daishmooks and Daislipandce^^ as well as Patails 
and Coolcurnees, sell their owu land and fees (or wuttun, as both are 
called) ; but neither pretends to any properly in the rest of the lands- 
It seems to be thouarht that they cannot even sell their Offiees, (thougb 
Pataila and Cookurnees can) and it is even doubtful if they can seil 
tbeii fees, though tliajf mBy pawn them. Their land they can cer- 
tainly sell. 

A number of Pergunnahi formerly compoj^ed a Sircar, but this divi- 
sion h now completely disused, and that into Pcrgunnalis and Turrufst 
though still kept up in Records^ is not always the real Revenue Division, 
To explain this completely would lead m« into the complicated system 
of the Marrattas, which k the less necessary, as that system is now as Mnmnik Sjittti tf 
iar as possible laid aside. An idea of the Divisions to which it leads, 
and which vary in different places, may be derived fiom the following 
account of one of the siaiple»t cases* / 

The first pretension of Sewajee was to lc\y from the Ryots, as SIr# 
daishmook, 10 Rupees for every hundied levied by tlie Government. Sa-Jaiihrn^kftt 

::!. ... I .This 
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This wa$ afterwards followed by a demand of a fourth of the Gorero^ 
ment collections, which at length was yidded by the Moguls. The 
fourth thus acquired, is called by the Marrattas the Choute ; it was im« 
mediately divided by the Prince with his Ministers and Sirdars. A 
fourth of it was at first reserved for the Raja, and collected by the Frit* 
tee Nidhee, the Psushwa, and the Punt Suchem, under the name of Baub« 
tee.*— 6 per cent on the whole Choute, before tlie deduction of the Baub- 
tee, was given under name of Sahotra to the Punt Suchem. The remain- 
der of the Choute, under the name of Mokassa, was partitioned among 
the Sirdars, on condition of maintaining troops, of bearing certain ex- 
pences, and of paying a certain portion of money to the treasury. The 
Sirdaishmookee shared the same fate^ and from these funds some enama 
were also granted, and some charities defrayed. 



Subsequently to the acquisition of the Choute, the remaining three 
fourths of the Country, (which is called Jageer in contradistinction 
to the Choute) fell also into the hands of the Marrattas, The Division 
then stood as follows . 



Supposing the Government shares 
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400 




Sirdaishmookee, •.• •»• 


•«• 




40 


Government Revenne, ^. 


•*• 




400 


Viz. Choute or fourth, ••« 100 






Jageer, ••* SCO 
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100 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF ^fOKASSA, 

Sahotra» 6 per cent on the whole Choute • tf 

£in Mokassa ••• •• •• 69 



Total Mokassa ».* 7'^ 

TTiia gives but an imperfect idea of the numerous subdivisions which 
have been made in most parts of the Country. Some were assigned to 
Jageerdars, aJid their separation from the bulk of the Revenue was thus 
necessarily perpetuated ; but even where they all fell into the hands of the 
Government, it still kept them up in name, and some times even in prac- 
tice- Thus one man would some times collect the Sirdaishmookee, ano 
ther the Jageer dues, atliird the Mokassa, a fourth the Baubtee, and fifth 
the Sahotra, on the same Village. In this case the holder of the Jageer 
would settle the sum to be paid by the village, the Mokassadar would 
send and collect his share from tlie ryots, but the other claimants would 
allow the holder of the Jageer to collect Qie rest, and pay to each his 
share, the amount of which each would ascertain from the village aC'^ 
counts* But when there was a defalcation, each endeavoured to collect 
his own and throw the loss on his neighbour, and a general struggle en- 
sued, in which the ryots were sure to suffer from tite violence of the 
combatants. In addition to this distribution of the Revenue, various 
causes broke up the Pergunnas, and made the Marratta Revenue Divi- 
sions exceedingly scattered and intermixed* 

Their gradations of authority departed as far from the uniformity of Mimtu oSctn rf 
the Mahomedans, as their divisions of the Territory. In general each 
Revenue division was under an Officer, who in a large district was called 
Mamlutdar, and in a small one Camaveesdar; under these wereTurrufl 
dars or Carkoons, who had charge of a considerable number of Wllages^ 
and under them Shaikdars, who had four or five* The nomination of the 

M&mlutdar» 
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Mamlutdnw rested with Gorernmenr* that «f {hdlSfcrior agents with 
the Matolutdar* Tbere were however in every divittoi permanent Of^ 
ficers called Durruckdars,, appointed by GovernmaBty ^id generally 
hereditary, whose signature was necessary to all papers, and who were 
bound to give information o£ all malpractices of the Mamlutdars* These 
Officers were the Dewan, who was the Deputy to the Mamlutdar, tlie Fur- 
navees, or keeper of Registers, the P^lenavees, or Cash Accountant, &c* 

In some provinces, ^especially in remote ones, such as Candeish, Gn- 
zerat and the Carnatic, there was an Officer between the JVlamlutdars 
and the Government, who was called Sir Soobehdar ; his powers and du- 
ties varied* In the Carftatic he was answerable for the Revenue and 
appointed his own Mamlutdars j but in Candeish he had only a general 
superintendence, every Mamlutdar giving in his own accounts and mak- 
ing his payments direct to Government. The allowances of these Of- 
ficers were not very clearly £xed 5 before the introduction of the farm- 
ing system, a considerable Mamlutdar had 5000, or 6OOO Rupees a year, 
generally about one per cent, on the Revenue, besides an undefined al- 
lowance for his expences. He also made large unauthorized profits, ©ften 
]\rnrrattt munn^r of with the connivance of Government. He was reckoned reasonable, if 

collecting the Heve« ' - 

»»»«• ius whole profits did not exceed S per cent on the net revenue* 

livery Mamlutdar, on his appointment, or at the commencement of the 
Note- Captain Mo- year, receivect from Government an estimate of the revenue of his district, 

J>«d*« paper, and in • t j. i_ j 

Captain tSrant's let- with a list of aJI the authorised charge€, incindiHg sebundees, pensions, 

UrofAoguat nib. 

religious expences, salaries, &c. &c. It was his duty to send in the ba- 
lance to Government, and a proportion of it, generally hali', was paidim^ 
mediately, the rest was paid by instalments, but always in advance. Tht 
Mamlutdar then proceeded, to his district, and moved about to superin-c 
tend his offices^and to redi»ss grievapces j he kept a Vakeel at Poona 

to 
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tb receive all orders and answer all cctoplaints. ComiHainti are sal^ 
to have been readily heard, but as all was done by the Prince or his Prime 
Minister, that must Iiave depended on their leisure and patience. At tht 
^nd of the year, the Mftmlutdar presented his aecOunts of the collectionsi 
confirmed by the accounts signed by the Zemiiidarsi and the. receipts 
and expenditure in his diftrn offlc6, drawn up by the FurnaveeSj and sign^ 
ed by the other Durruckdars. These were carefully revised, and, as 
from the mode of payment in advance there was generally a balance in 
favor of the Matnlutdar, ell unautliorized charges were struck out of 
it, and often reductions v^ere made on account of supposed embe^xla- 
tnents, without much proof or investigation, Tlie admitted balance was 
carried on in account from year to year, wds some tirties eomproniised by 
partial payments, by grants of ailnuitle^, Uc. but was seldom fully paid* Oi\ 
the other haml, all balances due to tlie Government Were exacted ; though 
tlie Mamlutdar was not bound to pay the sum inserted in his estimate, if 
Ihe receipts fell short of it- If the defalcation was owing to corruption 
«u his pawt, he was obliged to refund, and if to hii negligence, he was re- 
moved Irona his office. Though, in this adjustment of accounts^ all ad-* 
vant^es appear to be on the^ide of the Government, yet the Mamhst^ 
darado not appear to have complained, or to have suffered much in reali- 
ty. They had probably many ways of making money, which eluded the 
Utmost researches of the Government^ especially as they could getieralty 
,£nd means tocngagethe Zemindars and Durruckdars on their side. TTie 
sources of their profit were concealment of receipts (especially fees, fin^s, 
ftud other undefined collections,) false charges for remissionsp fabe mut* 
ters, o£m*paymeilt of pensions, and other frauds in expenditure* 

The grand source of their profit wag an extra assessment above the re- 
venue, which was called Sauder WaH'ld Puttee. It was levied to pay ex- 
pences of the district not provided for by Government, ai^ naturally af^ 
forded a great field for epeculati^n ; one of the chief of thefie espence^ 
... . K «M 
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Was called Durbar khurch or untusti Tliis was originally applied secret-^ 
ly to bribe the Ministers and auditors*. By degrees, their bribes became^ 
€st^lished fees, and the account was audited like the rest j but as bribe* 
were still required, another increase of collection took place for this puiw 
pose ; and as the auditors and accountants did not search minutely into 
these delicate transactions, the Mamlutdar generally collected much more 
for himself, than be did for his patrons. It was said that it wa^ chiefly the 
Government that suflfered by these frauds, and that the imposts did n<4 
fell heavy on the Ryots. If this were so, it was probably owing ta* th0 
interest the Mamlutdars had in the prospenty of their districts, from th« 
long periods for which they were allowed to hold them. Many mea 
]ield the satne district for as l^g as 50 years«. 

The following was the manner in which the Mamlutdar raised the R6» 
'. venue from his District— At the beginning of the rains, he sent for the 
Patail, gave him a general assurance that he should take no more than was 
usual, the Patail giving a written engagement, specifying the quantity 
of cultivated land, the quan^y.of waste, and that granted at a just remt 
to new settlers^ and promising to realize the Revenue^ He then went ta 
his village, encouraged the Ryots to cultivate^ procured them loans «r 
forbearance from former creditors^ promised to get them Takauvee (Ar 
9ulvapce5 from the Mamlutdar,) and prevailed onthem totundertake the 
ploughing of new lands^ Takauvee was given by the Mamlutdar, not 
hy the Government ; it was payable in 2 or 3 years, with interest, asd. 
security was given by the Patail or several of the Ryots^ 

About the end of our year, when the principal harvest was nearly rea^ 
dy to be cut, the Mamlutdar moved out into his district, and was at- 
tended by the Patails of villages, with their Coolcumees,.who laid before 
bim the papers already enumerated*. The whole Country has been 
iurveyed, and each, field classed and assessed according to its ciroiHn* 

Stances 
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stances and quality. The Northern Districts were surveyed by Mulllck 
Umberi and the Southern by the Adil Shauhee Kings, besides partial 
i^nd imperfect attempts at Surveys by the Marrattas. The assessment 
fixed by those Monarchs is called the Tankha. The whole, amount 
thus assessed was never aqtually realized in some Villages, while in others 
a greater revenue may have been coOected. This gave rise to anotu^r 
rate, being the highest ever paid, which 13 called the Kamtl or liemautt 
and which is^ considered more applicable to practical purposes than ttie 
Tunkha : that of the last year or ot'any recent yeo-r is called the Wussool^ 
or Akar* All these rates are containtid in tlie Coolcurnee's papers, with 
the other particulars mentioned before, wJiich ought to ^ve a full view 
of the state of the iubabitants and cultivation* The Mamlutdar was 
enabled, by the intimate knowledge of tlie Village possessed by his 
ShaickJars, to juilge of the accuracy of these statements, and he pro- 
eeeded to settle the Revenue of the ensuing season^ on a consideration of 
the amount paid in former years^ combined with a.regard to the actual 
state of things. The Patail represented any ground there was for re- 
laxation in the terms in which he expected the support of the Daish- 
mook and Baispandee ; all hereditary offiiiers being considered as con- 
nected with the Ryots* The Patail was likewise accompanied by some of 
the principal Ryots, especially of the Meerassdars, who were witnesses to 
his proceedings, and who also assisted him with their opinions, — Tliese 
discussions generaliy ended in a fecund more particular agreement, on 
which the Patail interchanged with the Mamlutdar an engagement fixing 
the Revenue : that of the Mamlutdar was called the Jummabundee Puttef?, 
and that of the Patail Kabool Keetba. The Patails had generally settled 
witli the Ryots the share \\^icheach was to hear before he came to make the 
settlements, and it* any thing unexpected was proposed, so as to derange 
the distribution agreed on, he returned to his Village to consult the Eyots 
anew, Wheu the Patail continued obstiaatcly to reject the terms offer* 
ed by the Mamlutdar, a special officer was sent to the spot to examine 
tit0 fields, and if no other means succeeded in cflfecting an adjustment, the 

Mamlutdars 
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Mamlutdars would offet to reCur to what seems to have been the oH^iul 
prindpie in all settlements, namelj> for Government to take Iialf^ and lea.fe 
Jialf to the cultivator. This plan was termed Bhuttye. It is generally n* 
dopted in the Concan, hut seldom resorted to s^ove the Ghauts. Until the 
final settlement was made, the crops in many parts of the country were 
kept in charge of Havildars on hehalf of Government, who allowed them 
to be carried off as soon as the settlement was completed. Iii the oounti^^ 
immediately round Poonalioii<^ever^.aqd in that qow under Sattam, tfaii 
iTustom was not chsetve^ 

Wien thetimefor paying arrived, a Sebundy was 8ent1>y Ae Sbalkdar 
to assist tlie Patail. — The Mhar summoned the Ryot|, who paid their 
rent to the Patail, in the presence of the Potedar, who assayed and 
etamped the money, and of the Coolcumee, who granted a receipt* 
When all was collected, thedP^jitail sent it by the Mhar, with a letter to 
the Daismook, and another ,to the JKaijfiavisdar, under charge of the 
rChaugulla, ^nd received a , receipt froip the IVfemlutdan If a Ryot re- 
fused or was unable to pay Jiis revenue, the Sebundy pressed him for it, 
confined him in the Village Choky, exposed him to the sun, pUt a heavy 
stone on his head, and prevented his eating and drinking until he paid, 
^f thi^sdid not succeed, he was carried to the Mamlutdar, his cattle 
were said, apd himself thrown into prison, or into irons. This rigorous 
.treatment was seldom necessary for the regular revenue, it was more 
yCmployed in exacting extraordinary taxes ; and vunder the fanning sys- 
4tem, the practice of it w^ frequent and severe. If a whole Yillage xe- 
fii^ted, these Jieverities fell on the Patail, ^ut previous to^hat extremity^ 
jBL horseman was billeted on the yillage, or fi fine leviedf to induce it to 
iiubmit. ^he payments wete by three instalments, corresponding with 
the seasons of the Rubbec, Toossar^nd Khureef crops ; t^ere was fre- 
^piently anpthcr at the end of the year^ to recover all outstanding bt- 
Ijmces* 
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- The above relates to the regular rent or tax on the land, for it mzj 
be conaidered as rent, with regard to the Ooprees, and as a tax, with re- 
gard to the Meerassdars ; (it is called by the Natives, Ayen Jumma^ 

. or proper collections.) Another regular source of Revenue levied partly 
on the Ryot^ and partly on the other inhabitants, is that termed by 
the Marrattas Suvaee Jumma, (or extra collections ;) these taxes vary 
extremely in different districts, and even in different villages. The fol- 
lowing list, though not complete, gives an idea of their nature. The 
first fall chiefly or entirely on the cultivators: Dukub Puttee, a tax of 
one year's revenue in ten on the lands of the Daishmook and Daish- 
pandee ; Huk Choutaee, a fourth of the fees, levied every year : Mhar 
Mharkee, a particular tax on the Eaarosof the Mhars : Meeras Puttee, 
an additional tax, once in three years, on Meerassdars: Enam Fijavee, 

^a payment of Enaumdars, of a third of the Government share of their 
lands yearly: Enaum Puttee, an pccasional tax imposed in times of ex- 
igency on Enamdars: Pandee Gunna, an additional levy, equal to 12 

^ per Cent, on the Tunka, once in 12 years: Vever Hoonda, an extra 

,tax on Jands, watered from wells. Other taxes were on traders alone. 
Xhese were Moliterfa, a tax on shop keepers, varjung with their means ; 
in fact, an income tax: Beloatee, a tax on the 12 village servants. 
These too are sometimes included in the Ayen Jumma, and in some 
places, the Mohterfa fonns a distinct head by itself: Bazar Beituk* a 
tax on stalls at fairs : Koomar Khan, on the eartli dug up by tlie Potters, 
The following might fall indiscriminately on both classes: Ghur Puttee 
or Amber Sarree, a house tax levied from all, but Bra rains and Village 
officers. Butchappanee, a fee on the annual examination of weights 
and measures*: Tug, a similar fee on examining the scales used for 
bulky articles ; Deckka, on the right to beat a drum, on particular reli- 
gious and other occasions : Khereedy JinSj (or purveyance,) the right 
to purchase articles at a certain rate ; tins was generally commuted for 
a money payment : Luggun Tukka, & tax on marriages ; Faut Dauma, 

a 
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'•* jJartieular tax on the marriage of widows : Mhys PuttQB^ m tai on 
bufiklofes^ Bukfa Puttee, a tax on slieep : There were also oocasiondl 
contributions in kind calidd Fur Furmane^h, • such as bullock'9 hidej^ 
charcoal, hemp, rope, ghee, &c. which were often commuted for fixed 
money payments ; many other sums wef-e paid in commutation for ser- 
vice. All the^e collections were made by the Patail in small village*, 
though in towns there was a separate officer to levy those most coh- 
nected with the land. Government had other sonrces of 
revenue included in :the Sewaee Jumma in each village, be- 
sides those eniimerated* The principal were as foHows : Khatnawi^ 
Coonahgarree, or Kund Furshee, as fines and forfeitures, beitool maml 
(echeats) amount (profit from deposits and temporary sequestrations): 
. Woncheravee, paid by cattle graaingon government land : Ghas kuttanee 
or grAss cut on government lands: Devustaat dubhee, derived from o& 
- feriags to idols: Khurbooawarree, on melon gardenson the beds of rivers: 
^ besides all this and besides the Gaum Khurch or village expences, there 
vrete taxes to defray the Mehel Saudir Warrid, district expences, not al- 
ready provided for by Government, in which were included nmny per- 
' sonal expenses of the Mamlutdars, and a large fund for embezzlement and 
• corruption for himself and the courtiers who befriended him. 

Extr^-rcVmary nnd' lu addition to all thcsc cxactions, there wcre occasioual impositions 

ms. ' ^n extraordinary emergencies, which were called Jastee Puttee, and 

Yesfcsallee Puttee. If these happened to be continued for several years, 

' they ceased to be considered as occasional impositions^ and fell into the 

' regular Sevaee Jumma ; but until the introduction of the farming sya- 

tern, they are said to have been as rare as the occasions which furnished 

the pretext for them. 
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The Farming Sy5- The changes introduced by that system may be described without 
• much difficulty. They were in fact rather aggravations of the evils of 

the 
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*ihe azftient system than any complete ianovations. The oSj6t of Mam- 
'lutdar^ instead of being confarred as a favor on a person of elperbnoo 
-and probity, who cauM be punished by removal, if his conduct did not 
^vesati^ction, was {>at up to Auction among the Eesiiwa's attendant!, 
ifv'ho were eticour^qjed to bid high, and sometimes disgraced if they shovf- 
^d a reluctance to enter <m this sort (^speculation. Next year the same 
■operf(tion was renewed, and tiie district was generally transferred to a 
•higher bidder. The Mamlutdar, thus constituted, had no. time for en- 
"quiry, and no motive for forbearance; he let his district out at afi 
enhanced rate to under farmers, who rqieated the operation until it 
reached the Patails. If one of these oflScers farmed his own vills^e, 
he became absolute master of every one in it No complaints were 
listened to, and the Mamlutdar, who was formerly a check on the 
Patail, as the Government was on the Mamlutdar, now afforded him 
an excuse for tyranny of bearii^ the blame of his exactions. If the 
Patail refused to fairm the village at the rate proposed, the case was 
perhaps worse, as the Mamlutdars* own officers undertook to levy the 
sum determined on, with less knowledge and less mercy than the Patail } 
in either case, theactualstate of the cultivation was in essentials entirely 
•disregarded. A man^s means of payment, not the land he occupied, were the 
scale on which he was assessed. No moderation was shewn in levying th|B 
sum fixed, and every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every means of rigor 
and confiscation, were employed to ^squeeze the utmost out of* the peo- 
ple, before the arrival of the day when the Mamlutdar was to give up 
his charge : amidst all this violence, a regular account was preparedy 
as if tlie settlement had been made in the most deliberate manner* 
tThis account was of course fictitious, and the coUections were always 
^underrated^ as it enabled the Patail to impose on the next Mamlutdar, and 
the Mamlutdar 16 deceive the Governmemt and his fellows; The next 
MamlntdaiLpi^tendad tobeileceived} he ^retdto tfaemost moderate 
' termSf. 
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terms, and gave every encouragement except Takkavee (Udvatoces) to in-? 
crease the cultivation, but when the crops were on the ground, or whei| 
the end of his period drew near, he threw off the mask and plundered 
like his predecessor. In consequence of this plan, the assessment, of tho 
land, being proposed early in the season, would be made, with some refe]> 
ence to former practice, and Saudir Waurid and other Puttees would ao. 
cumulate, until the time when the Mamlutdar came to make up his ac- 
counts ; it was then that his exactions were most severely felt, for he had 
a fixed sum to complete, and if the collections fell short of it, he portion* 
ed out the balance among the exhausted villages, imposed a Jaste (Zed- 
dutee) Puttee, or extra assessment, to pay it, and left the Patails to extort 
it on whatever pretence, and by whatever means they thought proper. 
We are now suffering from this system, for as we have no true accounts, 
and are afraid to over assess, we are obliged to be content with whatever 
the people agree to. Captain Beioo*s ccdlections in Caadeish, tho' willing- 
ly acceded to by the Ryots, are yet much heavier than, any that appwr 
in the accounts during the ten years of oppression that have depopulated 
Candeish. Some places no doubt escaped the oppressions of the farm, 
ing system. Where a village belonged to a man of influence, or a favo. 
rite of such a man, the assessment fell light on him, and he gained by th« 
emigration of Ryots, occasioned by the misfortunes of his neighbours. 

The above sources of revenue were collected by the village establish* 
ment ; the foUowing were in the hands of distinct officers directly und^ 
the Government. 

CMioms Zakaut, or Customs : this was a transit duty kviedby the Bullock load, 

but the rate varied in proportion to the value of the article ; the highest 
was 8 rupees. It was levied separately in cveiy district, so that property 
^^ frequently liable to be ftopped and searched. To remedy this incoq. 

venience, 
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yfefietkct^ then was a dasS called Hoondeekurrees In towns, who under- ^ 
took for a dn^^ pajmentto pass articles through the whole country. These 
men arranged with the Fanners of the Customs, and were answerable to 
them for the sums doe* In addition to the transit duty <there was a tax 
of IS per Cent, on tho sale of Animals included in the Zakaut. 



^ 
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S. The Government lands were another source of revenue not in* 
eluded in the villages ; they were divided into Shairee (cultivated fields ;) 
Coorums (grass lands ;) Baugh (gardens ;) and Ambraee (orchards.) 



S. The Sheep Pastures. — This was a tax paid hy the Killanies^ or wan- sheep Patturct. 
dering Shepherds, for the right to feed their flocks on all waste lands, 
from the Taptee to the Toombuddra. 

4. Ramdwa, a fee paid for leave to cut wood in the forests belonging Forett.. 
to Government. 

5. Kotwallee.— This maybe called town duties ; it comprised^ besides TowoDtities. 
the taxes included in Sewaee Jummed, a variety of other imposts, among 

which, the most considerable was a tax of 17 per Cent, on the sale of 
Houses. 

6. Tunksaul, the Mint Mint 

7. Wuttun Zubte&-— Produce of lands belonging to 2^mindars seques^ seqaestntioQ. 
trated by Government 

B. Nuzzur — ^Flnesor fees paid on succession to property. If a son FiaeiandFtct. 
succeeded his father, he was not liable to this payment, unless he were a 
Jageerdar or other servant of Government. But in cases of adoption, 
(that is» in almost all cases, except where a son succeeded,) it was exacted 
from all persons. M The 
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The first $ix Articles were always^ or almost always, farmed';, the rest 
were not.. The Zakaut before the cessions of Poona produced tbotit tS 
Lacs of Rupees : the Sheep Pastures d>out 25^^000 ^ Rupees : the Mint 
at Poona yielded 10,000 Rupees: the others were confounded with the 
general receipts of the districts where they were situated. The Wutton 
Zubtee yielded 50,000 Rupees, The amount of the Nuzzurs was too 
fluctuating to be jguessed at. 

The Kotwallsset, in Nana Fuunavees's time, yielded 50,000 Rupees ; 
of which a great part was produced by money extorted from persons guilty 
or suspected of adultery. Baj£e Row^ much to his honor, abolished this 
pretext for extortion ; but his lenity was far from being approved by the 
better part of his subjects. The other articles were trifling. Abkarry, 
which is so important with us, did not yield above 10,000 Rupees. The 
use of Spirituous Liquors was forbidden at Poona, and discouraged every 
where else ; the effect of this system on the sobriety of the people is 
very conspicuous. 

present Revenue The outline of the Revenue system adopted since our acquisition of the 

Country is contained in my letter dated July 1 0th, conveying instruc- 
tions to the Collectors, and in that dated July 14th, enclosing instructions 
for Mamlutdars. The leading principles are, to abolish farming, but 
otherwise to maintain the Native system ; to levy the Revenue according 
to the actual cultivation ; to make the assessments light ; to impose no 
new taxes ; and to do none away; unless obvious and unjust j and, above 
all, to make no innovations* Many innovations were however the result of 
the introduction of foreign rulers and foreign maxims of Government^ 
but in the Revenue Department most of them were beneficial. The 
country, which had been under many Mamlutdars, with very unequal 
extent of territory and power^ was placed under five principal officers 

(I 
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(I include Sftttam) with mtich superior weight and respectability, Th^- 
Chief Authority now re3i4ed in the district, and devoted his whole time 
to. its afl^rs, and all the subordinate Agents were obliged to follow his 
example. The* straggling Revenue Divisions of the Marrattas were 
formed into compact districts, each yielding from 50 to 70,000 Rupees 
a year, and placed under a Mumlutdar. The numerous partitions of 
Revenue (Choute, Baubtee, &c.) being thrown into the hands of one 
Agent, were virtually abolished. The assessments were much lighter than 
formerly, and much more uniform and clearly defined. The powers of 
the Mamlutdars were limited, and the system of fixed pay and no per- 
quisites was. decidedly introduced in principle, though of course it maybe 
still secretly departed from in practice* The improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the Revenue Department are greater than in the rulers. 
—Faith is kept with the Ryot ; more liberal assistance is given him in 
advance; he is not harassed by false accusations as pretexts to extort 
money ; and his complaints find a readier hearing and redress. Some of 
our alterations are less agreeable to all or to particular classes. We have 
more forms and more strictness than our predecessor^^; the power of the 
Patail is weakened by the greater interference of our Mamlutdars. His 
emoluments are injured by our reductions of the Saudir Waurid, and 
even the Ryots, who were taxed for his profit, are made to feel the want 
of some of their charities and amusements, while they confound the 
consequent reductions of their payments with the general diminution in 
the assessment. The character of our Mamlutdars is not entirely what 
we could wish, as the country was occupied before the Paishwa's cause 
was desperate; few of his adherents would venture to join us, and we 
were obliged to employ such persons as we could procure without much 
regard to their merit In Poena and Sattara the Mamlutdars are, 
nevertheless, respectable servants of the old Government; I have more 
doubts regarding those in Candeish, being chiefly either from the Ni- 
zam's 
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zam's country (\^hich is notorious for bad Govemmcnl,) or from Hin- 
deo^tan* I ba\e strongly recommended to all the Collectors io take 
tvfery opportunity to introduce servants of the former Government, but 
much time must elapse before this can be entirely accomplished. An im- 
portant change is made by the introduction of some men frOm the Ma- 
dras provinces : though very anxious to employ the Revenue Officers of thte 
Marratta Government in general, I thought it desirable to have a very 
few of our old subjects, as well from general policy in a new conquest^ 
as to introduce some models of system and regularity. As each Col- 
lector was to have two principal OflScers to check each other, I thought 
it would contribute to that object, and answer other ends, to have one of 
them from the Madras Provinces. General Munro was also obliged to 
bring a very great proportion of persons of this description inta the courk- 
try under his charge— They are more active, more obedient to orders 
more exact and methodical than the Marrattas, but they introduce forms 
of respect for their immediate superiors quite unknown here, while they 
•hew much less consideration for the great men of the country^ and are 
more rough, harsh, and insolent in their general demeanour* It might 
be wordi while to consider how much of these characteristics they owe 
to us, and how much to the Mussulmans. 

The duties of the Mamlutdars are to superintend the collection of the 
Revenue, to manage the Police, to receive Civil and Criminal complaints, 
referring the former to Punchayets and sending up the latter to the Col* 
lector. They have a Serishtadar who keeps their records, an accountant^ 
and some other assistants. The pay of a Mamlutdar is from 70 to 160 

A detailed explnns- 

tion of the orMsr^ii- ^ month, and that of a Serishtadar from 35 to 50 — ^The systems adopted 

OQi of tlie CoUectori ' 

C'HAmt'rinst^^^^^ by all the Collectors were founded on the Marratta practice, though 
?"cto?^,^«do£^d t ,varyittg from it and from each other in some particulars. The founda. 
c!iIt«"nB^W^ ti^" f^^ *^^ assessment in aU was the amount paid by each Village in 
uitS^olSa times when the people considered themselves to have been well go- 
verned, 
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imiied.^— Dediicttoni were made from this in proportion to the diminu* letter dated August 

I7:h, 1819. Captain 

tion of the eultivation, and afterwards further allowances were made on RobbbtsonS utter 

ofAugiift S8th,afid 

any speeific grounds alleged by the Ryots. The amount to be paid was Captain Pottinobejs 
jmFtitkmed among the Ryots by the Village Officers, and, if all were satis- J a^^^q^^^ 
Aed^ Fattabs were given, asd the settlement was ended. 

All the Collectors abolished Jastee Puttees (or arbitrary taxes, having 
no reference Co'the land or trade,) and aU regulated the Saudir Waurid, 
doing away all exactions on that account, more than were necessary for 
the Village expenices. Captain Brioos even abolished the Saudir Wau- 
rid I^ttee altogether, and defrayed the V^lage expences froiA 
the Government Revenue, limiting the amount to 4 per cent, on 
the gross Jumma. The expediency of this arrangement is however 
doullibfiil, both as to the close restriction of the exponcc, and the laying 
H on Grovernment : all paid great attention to the circumstances of the 
Ryots, and made their assessment studiously light* There were however 
some poiivts of difierenee* in their proceedings, ^n Chaplin and Captain 
GiUNT contented themselves with ascertaining the extent of the land un* 
der cultivation, by the information of neighbours and of rival ViUage of- 
iBcers, mded by the observation of their own servants ; Captain Pottinoke 
and Captain Roqbetson had the lands of some Villages measured, but only 
in cases w here they suspected frauds ; and Captain Brigos began by a mea* 
snrement of the >rfiole cultivation, either of Gangterry alone, or of both 
that and Candeislu AH the Collectors kept up the principle of the Ryot- 
war settlement, and some carried it to a greater extent than had been 
usual with the Marrattas. Mr. Chaplin and Captain Pottinoer, ilfler set^ 
tling with the Patail for the whole Village, settled mth each Ryot and 
gave him a Puttah for his field. Captain Grant and Captain Robkrtson 
settled with the Patail and gave him a Puttah, but first ascertained the 
Amount assessed on each Ryot, and enquired if he wai satidM with it ; 
and Captain Biuog^ though kt leClfed Ibr eacbfieU, dad it aH witf^ tlie 

N PbtaO^ 



Fatail, taking au engagement from brm to explain aft the end of tke year 
bow much he had levied on each Eyot. 

This refers to the settlement with the Villages : the customs 
have been farmed on account of the difficulty of preparing a 
Tariff, and of superintending the introduction of a new system, 
while the Collectors were so fully occupied in other matters. No 
complaints are made, from which it may be inferred that the preaeot 
system, if not profitable to Government, is not oppressive to the people^ 
The exemptions of our Camp dealers have been dope away; the original 
motive of them (to prevent disputes between our people and the 
Faishwa's) being now no longer in force* The exemption made no 
difference in the price of articles to the troops^ though it i^orded ^ 
pretence for great frauds in the customs. The only good effect it had 
was to attach dealers to the Camp Bazars, but the exemption ftottk 
taxes while in Cantonments, and from the customs also when on Service^ 
may be expected to be suflicient to retain them. 

The Sheep Pastures are still a distinct farm> but the arrangement is 
so inconvenient, from the want of authority in the hands rf Collectors^ 
over Shepherds entering their Districts, that I propose to alter iU 

None of the Taxes called Kotwallee are now levied, they having ei- 
ther been done away or suspended by Bajee Row. If they should prove 
only to be suspended, the unexceptionable ones ought, if possible, to be 
restored^ 

The Abkarree I would recommend keeping in its present low state, 
by prohibitions, or by very heavy taxes. 

The Mint is still farmed, but this should be changed, as soon as jU . 
syiteAi jreganlillg the coi^e has lieen read^d on^ ...''..' ^; * 
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The other taxes require no particular remarfe. Tlie tax on adoptions 
ought to be kept up, as one that is little fek, and is attended with advan- 
tages in recording successionsr 



POLICE AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 
The Marratta System of Police is that common in the Deccan, which Mnrraiu Sj$tem of 

•^ Police. 

has already been too firiiy described to require a minute account* 

The Patail is responsible for the Police of bis village. He is aided by village PoHc«* 
bis Coolkumee and Chougulla, and,, when the occasion requires it, by all 
the iohdiittants^ His great and re^onsible assistant in^ matters of Po^ 
lice is the villagie watchman, who is called the Talarree in the Camatic, 
the Mhar in the Marratta country,, and the Jagla in Candeisb ; in the first* 
named district he is by caat a Beder,. ia the second a Dber, and in the 
third a BedL Though there ia ooily aa allowance for- one watchman itu 
ft village, the family baa gpeneridly branched out into* several numbersr 
^ vAo relieve and aid each other ia the duties*^ The:duties are to keep^ 
walciL at nig^ to find out all arrivals and departuxesi. observe all straa* 
gers,. and report all suspicious pef?ons^to-the Pataik'; The watchman: ift 
likewase bound to know the character of each man.iii the village, and ia: 
die event of a' theft committed withia the village bounds,, it is his busi*; 
Bess to detect, the thief. He is. enabled to do this.by his. eacly habits of 
inquisitiveness and observation, as well as by the nature of his allowance, 
which being partly a small share of the grain and skmlir' property Be- 
longing to each housed he is kept always on the wateh to ascertain his: 
fees,, and always in motion to collect them^ When a theft or oobbery'hap- . 
pens, the watchman commences. his inqmries and researches; it is' very 
common for him to track a thief by his footsteps^ and if he does this toC 
another village, so as to satisfy* the watchman there, or if he otherwise* 
traces the pn^ertytoan adjoining village, bis responsibiBty ends, and'tb 

is 
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is the duty of the watchoiM of thauew vUIageto lake up ihe pursnit. 
The last village to which the tliief has he^u ^clearly traced becomes aiH 
swerable for the property stolen, which would otherwise fell pn ihe viU 
lage where the robbery was committed. The watchman is obliged to 
make up this amount as far as his means go, and the remainder is levied oa 
the whole village. The exaction of this indemnity is evidently unjust, 
since tlie village might neitlicr be able to prevent the theft, nor to make 
up the loss, and it was only in particular cases that it was insisted on to 
V its full extent; but some fine was generally levied, and neglect or 
connivance was punished by transferring the Enam of the Fatail, or 
watchman, to Ins nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or by 
severe corporal punishment. This responsibility was necessary, ae^ besides 
the usual temptation to neglect^ the watchman is often himself a thieC 
and the Fstail disposed to harbour thieves with a view to share fhexr 
profitSL This peculiar temptation in cam ^f theft has made tliat ofifeace 
be most noticed ; in other crimes, the villtgc has less Interest ia cdn»U 
vance, and probably is sufficiently active: butgvoss n«|^igenceia tbese 
eases ateo would have been punished by the govemmeot. I have vamy 
tioned that, besides the regular wlkge watehmeo, atliMs were often tn* 
lertatned fnm the plundering tribes ig the neighboufiiood* TlmM^j^ 
siness was to assist in repelling open force^ nnd to aid hi the appr^en*^ 
sion of all offenders, but chiefly to prevent depredations by their •wo 
^bes, and to find ont the perpetrators when any did oocur* 

Oindct Police. . . The Patail was under the sraie aidthority, as a Police ojBicer that h* wis 
as a Revesnieone,-r-the Handutdar, who employed the same agents in 
this department as in Uie other. The Mamliitdar saw that all villagers 
acted in concert and with proper activity, and when there was a Sirsoo- 
behdar» he kept tbd same supeiinteixlence over ike Mamlutdars. These 
oficers bad also cimsiderable establishments to midntain the tnuiq[uillity 
dltlneif distocta. These were the Sebundies^ or Irr^ular Infantry^and 

the 
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the small parties of horse which were kept in every district : they were, 
however, empldyed to oppose violence and to support the Village Police, 
not to discover offenders. With the Mamlutdar also rested all general 
arrangements with the chiefs of Beels, or other predatory tribes, either 
for f(M:bearing from plunder themselves, or for assisting to check it in 
others. The Mamlutdar had great discretionary powers, and even a 
Patail would not hesitate to secure a suspected person, or to take any 
measure that seemed necessary to maintain the Police of his village, for 
which he was answerable^ 

This was the plan of the Police up to the time of Baje£ Row, during^ 
the reign of Madhoo Row 1st, and likewise during the administration of 
Nana Furnaveks ; it is said ta have succeeded in preserving great 
security and orden 

The confusions in the commencement of Bajeb Row*s reign, the Alteration* under 
weakness of his own government, the want of employment for adven* 
turers of all kinds, and the effects of the famine, greatly deranged the 
system of Police ; and» to remedy the disorders into which it fell, an office 
was instituted under the name o£ Tapposnavees, the special duty df TappotuTeei. 
which vras to discover and seize o£fenders» The Tappos&aveesses had 
districts of different extent^ not corresponding with the usual revenue 
divisions, and only comprehending those portions of the country, where 
the services of such officers were thought to be most required. They had a 
jurisdiction entirely independent of the Mamlutdars ; and had a body of 
horse and foot, which was the jnincipal instrument of their administra* 
tion. They had also Ramoosses and Spies, whom they employed to give 
information, and on receiving it they went with a body of horse to the 
village where the.thefl happened^ and proceeded toseise the Patait tmd 
the watchmen, and to demand the thief, or the amount of the property 
stolen, or the fine which they thought proper to impose if the offence 

O were 
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were any other than theft. That detection of the offender, they seem to 
have left in general to the ordinary Village Police. It may be supposed 
that such a violent proceeding, -and one so foreign to the ordinary sys* 
tern, could not fail to x:lash with the former institutions, and accordingly 
there were constant and loud complaints by die Mamlutdars and 
Villagers, that the Tapposnaveesses were only active in extorting money 
iinder false accusations, and that robbers rather flourished under their 
protection. The Tapposnaveesses, on the other hand, complained of 
indifference, connivance and counteraction on .the part of the Villager* 
and Revenue Officers. 

Abuifs. Great a'buse?, it must be mentioned, are stated to have at all times 

existed even under the regular system. Criminals found refuge in one 
district when chased out of another; some Jageerdars and Zemindarj 
made a trad6 of harbouring robbers, and any offender, it is said, could 
purchase his release, if he had money enough to pay for it. False ac- 
cusations were likewise made a cloak to exaction from the innocent, and 
Villages were obliged to pay the amount of plundered property, in 
the loss of which they had no share, and for which the losers received 
no compensation. There cannot be a stronger proof of the enormous 
abuses to which the former Police wras liable, than is furnished by an oc- 
currence in the city of Poona, under the eye of Government in the days of 
Nana Furnavees. There was at that time a Cutwall called Ghasee Rara, 
a Native of Hindoostan, who was much trusted, and rose to great emi- 
nence« This man \vas convicted of having for many years employed the 
powers of the Police in murders and oppressions, which the Natives illus- 
trate by stories far beyond belief; his guilt was at length detected and 
excited fiuch indignation, that though a Bramin, it was decided to punish 
iiim capitally : he was therefore led through the City on a Camel, and then 
abandoned to the fury of the populace, whom this exposure had as- 

fiembled^ and by them «toned to death. 

In 
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In Bajke Row's time 9000 Rupees a month was allowed to the Officer Police of Pooba. 
who had charge of the Police at Poona : from this he had to maintain a 
very large estabhshment of Peons, some Horse Patroles, and a consider- 
able number of Ramoossees, besides being answerable for the amount of 
property plundered whenever the Paishwa thought proper to call on him. 
Still his appointment was reckoned, lucrative, as the pay of his establish- 
ment was very low, and both he and they derived much profit from un- 
avowed exactions. — The Pohce however was good ; on the whole, mur- 
ders or robberies, attended with violence and alarm, were very rare, and 
1 have never heard any complaints of the insecurity of property. 

Next to the prevention of crimes and the apprehension of Criminals^ Criminal jaiticeno* 

der the Marratuu. 

comes the manner in which oflFences, &c. are tried and punished : in this 
?re involved the authorities competent to try, the forms of trial, and the 
law by which guilt is defined and punishment awarded. 

T^he power of administering Criminal Justice under the Marratta Go- By whom admink. 
vernment was vested in the Revenue Officers, and varied with their **"^ 
^ank, from the Patail, who could only put a man for a few days in the 
Village Chokie, to the Sirsoobehdar, who in latter days had the power of 
life and death. Formerly this power was confined to persons invested 
with the full powers of Government, by being intrusted with the Moo- 
tallikie Seal, and to^reat Military Chiefs, in their own armies, or their 
-own Jageers. 

The right of inflicting punishment was however extremely undefined, 
and was exercised by each man more according to his power and influ- 
cnce than to his office. One Patail would flog and fine and put in the 
«tocks for many weeks, and another would not even venture to imprison. 
Most Mamlutdars would hang a Ramoossee, Beel, or Maug robber, with- 
€ut a reference } and those at a distance would exercise their power with. 

out 
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out scruple, whife the highest Civil Officers, if at Poona, would pay the 
Paishwa the attention of applying for his sanction in a capital case. A 
Chief was thought to have authority over his own tro<^ and servants 
wherever he was. Sindia, while he affected to act under the Paishwa» 
put many of his Chiefs and Ministers, (even Bramins) who bad been ac- 
cused of plots, to death. At Poona Apfa Desste, in 1813, while com- 
pletely in the Paishwa's power, blew away one of his Sirdars from a 
Gun f6r Conspiracy against him, and was never questioned, though the 
execution took place within a mile of Poona. 

Trid. There was no prescribed form of trial.— A principal rebel, or a head 

of Banditti, would be executed at once on the ground of notoriety ; any 
Beel, caught in a part of the country where the Beels were plundering 
the road, would be hanged immediately. In doubtful cases the chief bu*- 
thority would order some of the people about him to enq^uire into the 
affiur. The prisoner was examined, and if suspicions were strong, he was 
flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, and a summary 
of their evidence and of the statement of the accused were always 
taken down in writing. They were sometimes confronted with the 
accused, in the hope of shaming or perplexing the party whose state*^ 
ment was false; but this was by no means necessary to the regularity of 
the proceedings. The chief authority would generally consult his Ofli* 
cers, and perhaps employ a Committee of them to conduct an enquiry ; 
but I should doubt whether Punchayets were ever generally employed 
in criminal trials, though mentioned by Captain Grant to have been sa 
in the Sattara Country. 

In crimes against the state, the Prince made such enquiries, or direct* 
ed his Ministers to make such as seemed requisite for his own safety, and 
gave such orders regarding the accused as their case seemed to require. 

Torture 
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Vortui'e iraii^ etn^loyed to compel confession, and disclosure of ac* 
complices^ 

Trials of this sort were naturally considered in a despotic Government Ci imiuii l«w. 
as above all law, but even in common Criminal Trials no law ^eemq 
ever to be referred to, except in cases connected with Religion, where 
Shastrees were sometimes^ consulted. The only rule seems to have been 
the custom of the country, and the Magistrate's notice of expediency. 
The Hindoo Law was quite disused, probably owing to its absurdity ; 
and, although every man is tolerably acquainted with its ndes in civil 
cases, I do not believe any one but the very learned has the least notion 
#f its crimiaal enactments* 

, The following were the customary Rinishments. Murder, unless at- PnnishmtAtt. 
tended with peculiar atrocity,, appears never to have been capital, 
and was usually punished by fine^ Highway Robbery was generally 
punished with death, because it was generally committed by low 
people^ for a greater distinction was made in the punishment, on 
account of the cost of the crin»nal than the nature of the crime. 
A man of tolerable cast was seldoon put ta death, except for offences 
against the State. In such cases birth seems to have been no protection* 
WiTTOjEE, the full Brother of Jeswunt Row Holkar, was trampled to 
death by an Elephant for rebellion,, or rather for heading a gang of pre* 
datory horse. Syajbe Atqlee, a dispossessed Jageerdar, was blown away 
from a gun for the same ofience ; yet it is well observed by Mr. CHAPLnr, 
that treason and rebellion were thought less of than with us. Thisori^ 
ginated in a want of steadiness, not of severity, in the Government#' 
When it suited a temporary convenience, an accommodation was made 
with a rebel, who was immediately restored, not only to safety but to 
favor. B ALKiSHEN 6uNOA]»UR received a Jageer for the same insurrection 
for which Wittojse Holkar was put to death. Wisswas Row Ghatkt, 
who headed a large body of plundering horse, and was cut up by the 

P Duk« 
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Duke of Wellington at ^fankaisur, was treated with much favor by thtt 
Paishwaj but Abullla Khan, a relative of the Nabob of Savanare, who 
committed the same oftence at a subsequent period, was blown away 
from a gun. The other punishments were hanging, 1)eheading, cutting 
to pieces with swords ; crushing the head with a mallet. Punishments,* 
though public, were always executed with litde ceremony or form. Bra-i 
min prisoners who could not be executed were poisoned, or made 
away with by deleterious food ; bread rhade of equal parts of flour and 
salt was one of those. Women were never put to death ; long confine- 
ment and the cutting off the nose, ears, and breast, were the severest pu- 
nishments inflicted on them. Mutilation was very common, and the person 
who had his band, foot, ears, or nose cut ofl^ was turned loose as soon as(^ 
the sentence was executed, and left to his fate. Imprisonment in Hill 
Forts and in Dungeons was common; and the prisoners, unless they were 
people of consideration, were always neglected, and sometimes allowed 
to starve^ Prisoners for theft were often whipped, at intervals, to make 
them discover where the stplen property was hidden. Hard labour, in 
building fortifications especially, was not unknown, but like most igno- 
minious puoishments was coiifined to the lower orders. Branding with 
a hot iron is directed by the Hindoo law, but I do notjcnow that it was 
practised. Flogging with a martingale w^s very common in trifling of* 
fences, such as petty thefts, &c^ But tlie commonest of all punishments 
was fine and confiscation of goods, to which the Mamlutdar was so much 
prQmpted by his avarice, that it is often diflicult to say whether it was in- 
fiicted as the regular punishment, or merely made use of as a pretence 
for gaining wealth. On the one hand it seems to have been the Mar- 
ratta practice to punish Murder^ especially if committed by a man of 
good cast, by fine j but on the other the Mamlutdars would frequently re- 
lease Beel Robbers, contrary to the established custom, and even allow 
them to renew their depredations on the payment of a sum of money^ 
No other punishm«nt^ it may be averred, was ever inflicted on a man 

who 
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who could afibrd to pay a fine; and, on the whole, the criminal system of 
ihe Marrattas was in the last state of disorder and corruption* , 

Judging from the impunity with which crimes might be committed PrcftiliDg Crimea 
under a system of Criminal Justice and Police, such as has been descri* 
bed, we should be led to fancy the Marratta country a complete scene 
of anarchy and violence. No picture, however, could be further from the 
truth. The reports of the Collectors do not represent crimes as particu-. 
Iferly numerous. Jtfr. Chaplin, ;who has the best opportunity of draw^ 
ing a comparison with our old provinces, thinks them rather rarer here 
than there. Murder for revenge, generally arising either from jealousy 
or disputes about landed property, and as frequently about Village rank, 
is mentioned as the commonest crime among the Marrattas. Arson and 
Cattle stealing, as a means of revenging wrongs, or. extorting justice, is 
common in the Camatic. Gang robberies and highway robbery are 
common, but are almost always committed by Beels and other predatory 
tribes, who scarcely : form part of the society; and they have neveTf 
since I have been in the country, reached to such a pitch as to bear a 
moment's comparison with the state of Bengal, described in the papers 
laid before ParliamenL 

It is of vast importance to ascertain the causes that counteracted the jm^^pt ^ «cwit 
ooiTuption and relaxation of the Police, and which kept this Country ^^ "^*"^^" 
kk a state superior to our oldest possessions, amfdst all the abuses and 
oppressions of a Native Government. The principal causes to which 
liie disorders in Bengal have been attributed are the over population, 
tnd the ccmse^ent degradation and pusillanimity of the people ; th6 
general revolutions of property, in consequence of our revenue arrange* 
jnents, i^hich drove the upper classes to disaffection, and the lower to des« 
peration} the want of employment to the numerous classes, whether Mi« 
liiftj or otherwise^ who were maintained by the Native Government; 

the 
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the abolition of the antient system of Police, in which/ besides the usutal 

bad effects of a general chai^, were mthided the lemoval of responsi* 

bility from the Zemindars ; the loss of their natural influence as an in-^ 

strument of Police, the loss of the services of the village Watchmen,. 

the loss of a hold over that class which is naturally disposed to plunder,. 

and, in some cases, the necessity to whieh individuals of it were drivei^ 

to turn robbers^ from the resumption of thdr allowances^ the separation^ 

of the Revenue, Magisterial, Judicial and Military popwers, hy which all 

were weakened ; the further weakness o£ each from the checks imposed 

on it} the delays (^ trials, the difficulties of conviction, die inadequacy^ 

of punishment, the trouble and expense of prosecuting and giving €ivi» 

dence ; the restraints imposed by our maxims on the assumption of pow« 

er by individuals, which, combined by the dresd of &e Adawhit^ discou* 

raged all from exertion in support of the Police j the want of an: upper 

class among the Native^ which coidd take the fead on such ocearions ; 

and, to conclude, the small nnmber (rf* European Magistrates wha supply 

the place of the class last mentioned^ their wants of connection and 

communication with the natives, and of knowledge ^ theiv language 

and character; 

The Marratta Country presents in many respects a complete contrast 
to the above picture. The people are few, compared to the qutotity of 
arable land ; they are hardy, warlike, and dways armed^ tiJJ of late years j 
the situation of the lower orders was very comfortably aoid that of the 
upper prosperous. There was abundance of employment in the domestie 
establishments and foreign conquests of the nation. The antient system 
of Police was maintained, all the powers of the state were united in .the 
#ame hands, and their vigor was not checked by aoy suspicions on the 
pvt of the Government, or any scruples of their own* In caseathafe 
threatened the peace of Society, apprehension was audden and ari»* 

traiy^ 
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trary, trial summary, and pnnishmeQt prompt and severe.^ — ^The 
inooceot mig^t sometimes suffer, btit the guilty could scarcely 
ever esc^* As the Magistrates were natives, they readily un-- 
derstoodthe real state of a case submitted to tbem^ and were litdere* 
tarded by scruples (^conscience, so that prosecutors and witnesses had 
Bot long ta wait. In their tax system men knew that if they were right 
in substance, they would not be questioned about the form ; and per-* 
haps they likewise knew that if they did not protect themselves, they 
could not always expect protection from the Magistrate; whose buai* 
mess was rather to keep down great disorder^ thaa ta a£S>rd assistance iu 
cases that might be settled without his aid.^ The Mamlutdars were 
themselves considerable persons, imd there were men oi prc^rty and 
consideration in every neighbourhood ; Enamdars, Jageerdars, or old 
Zemindars* These men associated ¥dth the ranks above and below them, 
and kept up the chain of society ta the Prince ; by this means the higher 
orders were kept informed of the situation of the lower, and as there 
was scarcely any man without a patron^ men might be exposed to op» 
pression, but could scarcely suffisr from neglect* 

Many of the evils from which this Country has hitherto been exempt, ifeani for pre vrring 

"^ aa f i&cient Police* 

are inseparable from the introduction of a foreign Government, but per* 
happ the greater may be avoided 1^ proper precautions^ Many of the 
upper classes must ^nk into comparative poverty, imd many of those 
who were employed in the Court and Army must absolutely lose their 
bread *, both of these misfortunes happened to a certain extent in the comK 
mencement of Ba jei Row^s Re^^ but as the frame of Government was 
entire^ the bad effects of these partial evila were surmounted* Whether we 
can equally maintain the frame of Government, ia a question that is yet 
to be examined. The present system of Fblice, as far as relates to the 
Villages, may be easily kept up ; but I doubt whether it ia enough that 
the Village EstaUishment b^ maintained, and the whole put under a 

Q Mamlutdar. 
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Mamlutdar. The Patail's respectafeUity and inftuenoe in his Village 
aiustbe kept up, by allowing him some latitude both In the expenditure 
iof the Village expences, and in restraining petty disorders within his 
village. So far from wishing that it wore possible for the {European Offio 
cers to hear all complaints on such subjects, I think it fortunate that they 
have not time to investigate them, and think it desirable that the Mam« 
lutdars also should leave them to the Patails, and thus preserve a power^ 
on the aid of which we must in itll branches x>f the Government greatly 
depend. — ^Zealous co-operation of the Patails is as essential to the Col- 
lector of the Eevenue, and to the administration of Civil Justice, as 
to the Police, and it ought therefore by all means to be secured.-^* 
Too much care cannot be taken to prevent their duty becoming irksome^ 
and thphr iniluence impaired by bringing their conduct too often under, 
the correction of their superionu I would lend a ready ear to all com« 
plaints against them for oppression^ but £ would not disturb them for 
inattention to form^, and J would leave them at liberty to settle petty 
complaints th^irown way, provided no serious punishment were inflicted 
on either party. We may weaken the Patails afterwards, if we find it 
necessary, and retrench their emoluments ; but our steps should be 
cautious, for if we once ^destroy^d aur influence ovjer the Patails, or 
theirs over the people, we can never recover either; care ought also to be 
taken of the condition of the Village Watchman, whose allowance, if not 
sufficient to support him and to keep him out of temptation to thieve^, 
ought to be encreased ; hut it ought; ;iot to be so high as to make him 
independent of the community, and it ought always to be in part derive- 
ed from contributions, which may compe;! him to go Jbis rpunds amonjjp 
the villagers as at presents 

« If the Village Police be preserved, the next step is, to preserve the effi- 
cie ncy of the Mamlutdar ; at present all powers are invested in that Qffi* 
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cer, and as long as the Auxiliary Horse and Sebundies are kept up, Be 
has amjde means of preserving order. The onlj thing requisite at pre- 
sent iSf that the Mamlutdar should have higher pay, to render him more 
respectable, and more above temptation, and to induce the better sort 
of Natives to accept the Office. When the Sebundies are reduced in 
numbers and the Horse discharged, our means of preserving the Police 
'will be greatly weakened, at the same time that the number of enemies 
U> the public tranquility will be encreased: the number of Sebundies now 
in our pay, by giving employment to the idle and needy, contributes I 
have no doubt more than any thing else, to the remarkable good order 
which this part of our new conquests has hitherto enjoyed. The Mam« 
lutdar will also feel the want of many of the Jageerdars, and others of 
the upper class, who used to aid his predecessors with their influence^ 
and even with their troops. The want of that class will be still more felt 
as a channel through which Government could receive the accounts of 
the state of the districts, and of the conduct of the Mamlutdars them« 
selves. The cessation of all prospect of rise wiD of itself in a great 
measure destroy the connection between them and their rulers, and the 
natural distance, which I am afraid must always remain between Natives 
and English gentlemen, will tend to complete the separation. Something 
may be done by keeping up the simplicity and equality of Marratta man-^ 
ners, and by imitating the facility of access which was conspicuous among 
their chiefs. On this also^ the continuance of the spirit of the people, 
and of our own popularity, will probably in a great measure depend. Sir 
Henrt Strachet, in his report laid before Parliament, attributes many of 
the defects in our administration in Bengal to the unmeasurable distance 
between us and the Natives, and afterwards adds that there is scarcdy a 
Native in his district who would think of sitting down in the presence of 
an English gentleman. Here# every man above the rank of a Hircarrab, 
sits down before us, and did before the Paishwa ; even a common Ryot, if 
be had to stay any time^ would sit down on the ground. This contributes, 
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13 far as the mechanical parts of the society caii» to keep up the inter* 
course that ought to subsist between the governors and die governed ^ 
there is, however, a great chance that it will be allowed to die away. The 
great means of keeping it up, is for gentlemen to recdve the Natives of)> 
en when not on business. It must be owned there is a great difficulty 
in this. The society of the Natives can never be in itself agreeable, na 
man can long converse with thegenerali^ of them, without being provoked 
with their constant selfishness anddesign, wearied with dieir importunities 
and disgusted with their flattery. Their own prejudices also exclude them 
from our society in tiie hourb given up to recreation, and at other 
times want of leisure is enough to prevent gentlemen receiving them; 
but it ought to be remembered that this intercourse with the Natives is a» 
much a point of duty, and contributes as much towards good Govern* 
ment, as the details in which we are generally occupied* 

Much might likewise be done by raising our Mandutdars to s rank 
which might render it creditable for Native gentlemen to associate witb 
them. It must be owned, our Government labors under natural disad^ 
vantages in this respect, both as to the means of rendering our instru* 
ments conspicuous, and of attaching them to our cause» AU places or 
trust and honor must be filled by Europeans* We have na irregular 
army to afford honorable employment to persons incapable of being ad* 
mitted to a share of the Government, and no Court to make up by ho- 
nors an empty favor for the absence of the other more solid objects of 
itmbition. As there are no great men in our service, we cannot bestow 
the higher honors^ and the lower^ on which also the Natives set a high 
value, as the priviledge of using a particular kind of umbrella, or of rid* 
ing in a Palankeen, cease to be honors under us from their being throwik 
open to all the world. What honors we do confer are lost, from our owo 
want of respect for them, and from our want of sufficient discriminatioi^ 
to enable us to suit them exactly to die person and the occa^M, oi» 

which 
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which circumstaaoes the value of these fanciful distinctions entire!/ de* 
pends* 

To suppljr the place of these aflrantages» we have nothing left but 
goodfa/, personal attentions, and occasional commendations and rewards. 
The ^rst diject may be attained without much additional expense, by en^ 
krging the districts^ diminishing the* nus^r of Officers, and encreas* 
Ing their pay. The pay might also he augmented for length of servicct 
Or in Tewanl of ^particular activity, Itmight be from 900 to 320 Rupees 
at first, and increase one sixth for every five years service y khiUuts might 
also be given as occasional rewards for seryice8» and, above all,, lands for 
Uife, or even on rare occasions for two or three lives, or in perpetuity, 
Oi^ht to be given ta old or to meritorious servants* Besides the imme- 
diate efect of improving the conduct of the Mamlutdars by these libe- 
ralities, the political advantage would be considerable by spreading over 
the country ainuxnbec of respectable persons attached to the Govern* 
ment, and capable of explaining its proceedings*. If these grants could 
fften be made hereditary,, we^ should, also have a source from which here- 
after to draw welLeducated and resj^ctable^me&to fill our public alices, 
and should found an* order of fenilies^exactly of the^rankin life which, 
would render tliem. useful to a Gtovemment drcumstanced like ours. The 
jageer lands as they fall ia might be applied^to: thisr£arpose, and I think 
it would be good policy tamake the rulea segfuxling the resumption at 
the death of the present incumbents, moclistnctei; if they were to be ap- 
plied to* this purpose ;. ^nce we should gaii» more of useful popularity 
1)y grants, of this kind, than we- should lose by dispossessing the heirs of 
muy of the^ present Jageerdars*. It would be a further stimulus to tlie 
. Mamlutdars,. at the same time that it contributed to the efficiency of the 
/lystem, to put the office of Duflurdar with die Collector on such a foot- 
ing, as to render it a sufficient object ^ emulation. F6r this purpose I 
would allow it 1000 Rupees a Month, which considered as the very high- 
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evili and if the Collector be deficient, I am afraid \h$t no distrtbutiofi 
of powers would make up for his want of capacity, or do mor^ than 
palliate or conceal the evib to ^hich such a want would gite rise« 

The highest ranlc in the chain under Government should be a Courts 
or an individual vested with a general control of all Departments, who 
should be frequently in motioUi atid whose business should rather be to 
superintend the whole system th&n to administelr any part of it, and to 
eee that essentials were attended to^ rather than rules were not violated^ 
I would vest the fullest power over the Officers under them in the Col- 
lector, and in like manner it would be proper for Government to pay the 
utmost attention to the principal OfEcer^s recommendations, originating 
in the good or ill conduct of the Collectors. So general a charge of 
eourse requires great industry and Abilitiea ; it is t6 be hoped such may 
be obtained; and if they are not, I despair of supplying their place by 
mny machinery that can possibly be invented* 

I have introduced those remaifk^ iftidef th$ PoKee where they first 
iDccurred to me, but it is evident they apply equally to any otbec branch 
lof the Government— I now return to the Poliee* 

The spirit of the people has been chentioned as of the first importance^ 
nnd although tiiat may be expected to flag under a fore^n rule, and 
Still more under a strojtg Government which protects aU its subjects^ 
and leaves no call for the exertion of their courage and eneigy in their 
Dwn defence; yet there are instances in some parts of t>urold territories^ 
of our subjects retaining their MiEtary spirit after they hate lost their 
labits of turbulence, and we may hope to accomplijrfi Uie same object 
here. The first step towards its attainment is to remove all obstructions 
to the use of arms.— On our first conquest some restriction was necefr> 
sary on persons travelling witb arms i but that has since been lelaxed, 

and 
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(md ought to be done away« Besides the advantage of arming the 
people for purposes of Police, it would be useful even in cases of war 
and insurrection, as the bulk of the people, even if disaffected, would be 
led, for the sake of their property, to employ their arms against our 
predatory enemies, rather than against us. On the same principles, vil- 
lages should be encouraged to keep up their walls, and perhaps allowed 
some remission to enable them to repair them. 

It is important to the Police that sudden discharges of Sebundied 
should for a long time be avoided, and the greatest encouragement given 
to the plan which I have mentioned elsewhere, of settling that class on 
waste or other lands as a sort of local Militia. It i» to be considered 
that the Marrattas besides losing what service they had under Bajee 
Row, are now in a great measure shut up from those colonies in Hin- 
doostan, that afforded such a vent for tlie superfluous Military popuku 
tion : Holkar's and the Bosla's armies are now nearly annihilated, and it 
is much to be feared that Scikdia's will diminish. 

iSome rules are required regarding the receipts and sale of stolen or 
plundered property, regarding which the Native practice was weak and 
irregular. 

' I insert in this place some remarks on the management ctf* the hill Management ef tU 

Beels and other prt* 

tribes, which though at present it belongs to Police, might easily be- ^"^^O' tribes 
raised by a wrong system to importance in a political view. The plan 
which has been found most e£^tual in the old province, especially in the 
Bhaugulpore hills and in the Jungle Mehauls of Midnapore, is to govern 
this people through th^ Native chiefs, whose assistance is rewarded by. 
the support of Government, and in some cases by pecuniary allowances. 
This plan has been kept up here as it bad been by the Paishwa 
after an unavailing attempt to manage the Kieels by force alone. It is 
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the ovUj one praeticable; until the' gradual edfect» aP ci^ltssatioit skill 
have undennined the povrer of the chiefs^ at the tame time th^t it re^ 
moves the necessity for their control over the people. The prhacipa) 
chiefs are at present allowed pensions^ and a certain number of Bfaeels of 
their selection are also paid by the Govenunent These measures at one6 
fix them in the interest of Government, and secore their influence k» 
their tribe. It is however, necessary to guard against the abuses of thv* 
system, which are, the chiefs liarbouring thieves or conniving at robbers, 
and their acquiring such an influenx^e as may tempt them to <^f>pose the 
measures of Government. The first evil will be provided against by 
exacting strict responsibility from the chief, and fining or otherwise pu- 
nishing him if frequent offences take place within his jurisdiction ; wl^w 
ther the punishment should be imprisonment er removal of the same*' 
family, must depend on the notions oi the Bheels, which ought to b€i 
investigated not only for this purpose^ but to prepare us for questions of 
disputed succession to chiefship^, that we may not destroy the power 
of this Engine of Goveniment by running counter to the opinion of the. 
people whom it is to sway ; for the other object, it is necessary to grant 
no increase either in extent of land or in authority to any chief, without 
its being clearly necessary for repressing disorder, which necessity is not 
likely to be felt The Bheels may also be gradually encouraged to set- 
tle in the plains either as cultivators or as watchmen to villages, a change 
which would weaken the power ^ the chiefs by lessening the number 
of their retainers. In the meantime it will be requisite to ascertain 
with as much precision as the cam admits ^ the powers which the 
Bheel chiefs are in the habit of exercising under the old Government* 
This enquiry is indeed necessary to prevent an inexperienced Magis* 
trate from interfering unintentionally with tiie privileges of those chiefs^ 

PrcientsysumofPo- 'j'}^^ ^j^\y innovations yet introduced by us into the form of the 
Mariatta Police, are our closer superintexkienoe, and the prohibitionn 

of 
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of^ the indefinife confinepsint of stnjptottd perfeosr bjr thp. 2^i6dir. 
and Mamlutdirs; but there muM be a great difibrence ia th^ 
spirit of cm administration } and perhaps bad e£feeta tnaj be felt frem 
it when the great awe with which we are now regarded is worn ofl^ and) 
when our principles come to be better understood. Though tlie Ka-- 
tives put up with petty ditorders^ thejr checked great ones wit^ a* 
rough handt and gave themselves no cotacem about the attendant evils } 
if robberies were committed^ they seimd all the suspicions characters 
in the neighbourhood* and if they succeeded in restoring quiet, tiiejr* 
did not care, though a hundred Ramoossees suffered imprisonment and 
torture without a fault. Such a coutse would not be thought of nnder 
our Government, but we must consider how nluch our abstaining froni 
such tyranny must weaken us, and must provide a remedy in some more 
tolerable shape. 

I am afraid that remedy is not to be found in our administration of Ptmmh Qy^m of 

Crinunal Jufticc. 
Criminal Justice, which is next to be examined. This di^rs gready 

from the Marratta practice ; the power of punishing is taken from the 
Patail, and that which is left to the Mamlutdar, is limited to a fine of 2 Rs. 
and confinement for 24 hours.. The powers of the Collector are not 
less than those of a Sersobehdar, eitcept in the article of inflicting capi- 
tal punishment ; but his manner of exercising his power is altogether 
different ; according to our practice, a prisoner is formally and publickty 
brought to trial i he is asked whether he is guilty, if he admits it, pains 
are taken to ascertain that his confession is voluntary ; if he denies it, 
witnesses are called on without further enquiry. They are examined 
in the presence of the prisoner, who is allowed to cross examine them 
and to call witnesses in his own defence. If there is any doubt when 
the tirial is concluded, he is acquitted; if he is clearly guilty, tlie Shaste- 
ry is called on to declare the Hindoo Law. It oflen happens that this 
La'w is unreasonable, atid when the error is on the side of severity, it is 

modified 
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siodified ; when on the side of lenity, * it is aoqui )sceil in. The ' law 
officers are always present at those trials. In Candeish a regular 
jury is generally assembled, who question the witnesses and pronounce 
on the guilt of the accused. In Sattara, the Political Agent calls in se- 
\^ral respectable persons, besides the law officers, and benefits by their 
opinion, both in the conduct of the trial, and in determining the verdict* 
When the trial is concluded, and the sentence passed, in cases of mag- 
Bitude it is reported for confirmation by the Commissioner, where the 
same leaning to the side of lenity is shewn as in thfr Court itself. 

The punishments awarded by the Shastrees are as follows :-— Death, 
which is executed in cases of Murder, and sometimes Robbery accompa- 
nied with attempts to Murder; mutilation which is commuted into 
imprisonment with hard labor, and simple imprisonment, which is carried 
into effect* Women are never put to d^ath, nor Bramins, except in 
cases of treason, where from the nature of our conquest, it was thought 
necessary to hold out the severest punishment even to Bramins. 

When the guilt of the accused is not proved, very great caution has 
been enjoined in imprisoning him on suspicion ; it has indeed been re* 
commended that no persons should be so imprisoned, unless notorious 
leaders of Banditti, and when any person does happen to be imprisoned 
£or want of security, the period at which he is to be released is directed 
ift be fixed. These rules are suggested by the injustice of subjecting a 
man to a greater punishment, when his guilt is not proved, than would be 
inflicted if it were, and by the apprehension that the Magistrate would 
be apt to order perpetual imprisonment in this form, without much re« 
flectioui because it appears to be only temporary and conditional res* 
traint. 

Itidefccu. The whole of this system is evidently better calculated for protect- 

ing 
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ing tlie innocent from punishment, and the guilty from undue severity, 
than for securing the community by deterring from crimes. In the cer* 
tainty and efficacy of pun]3hment, it has the same inferiority to the 
Native system that the Police has in detecting and seizing offenders. 
The Natives seized men on slight suspicions, gave way to presumptions 
of guilt, forced confessions by torture and inflicted punishments, which 
although they were inhuman (or rather because they were inhuman,) were 
efiectual in striking terror. Our Government demurs about proofs, dis* 
courages and almost rqects confessions, and never punishes while there 
is a possibility of the innocence of the accused* When it does punish, 
in its an^^ety to prevent its inflictions from being revolting to humani- 
ty, it prevents their being terrible to offenders. Even death is divested 
as much as possible of its horrors. No torments, no lengthened ex« 
posure, no effusion of blood or laceration of members, even after life is 
extinguished ; some of these are properly rejected as detestable in them* 
selves, others that would strike the imagination of the people, are set 
aside, because they also strike the imagination of the legislator. Impri- 
aonment with hard labor is our greait resource next to de^tliu and thi^ is 
by no means one calculated to over-awe offenders. Our imprisonment 
is so carefully divested of all circumstances of .terror, that there is no. 
thing except the fetters that is likely to make the least impression on a 
Native. To an ISuropean, confinement is irksome, solitary confinement 
IBtolerable. Bread and water or J>ad fare, bad lodging, public exposure^ 
jJl are real evils to him ; but a Native neither losses in point of food or 
lodging, and shame I should think had less efiect on hiqi. In fact, by 
several of the reports from the districts (especially by Mr. Chaplin's 
answers to my^jueries,) it appears that the imprisonment ordered by pur 
officers is far from being looked on with dread; and that they think 
ilvU;.with. the regular subsistence and comfortable blanket they get in 
JjiH^ thejr are better off than jth^ would be in their own viUagea. Therci 
«re even instances (one at Sattara and one in Poena,) of people commit^ 
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ting petty oflFences to procure the maintenance allowed to prisoners ; Im- 
prisonment especially when accompanied with labor, must however be 
a state of suffering to any man j separation from family and friends must 
also be an aggravation, and, on the whole, it would be absurd to contend 
that imprisonment is no real hardship to a Native. The worst of it is^ 
that it is a hardship to the sufferer without seeming one. to the spectators j 
and if, as I fancy is the case, on the present footing, it is at least as^ 
ineffectual for reformation as for example ; it unites all the bad qualities 
that can be combined in a punishment. If to make up for our defects 
in convicting ofienders and in punishing them when convicted,, we 
have recourse to imprisonment also ; explaining that in this case it h 
not meant as a punishment, we complete the destruction of its use fbr 
example. In short it may be questioned, whether our system does not 
occasion as much suffering as the Native one, but it is spread over ft 
greater surface, and therefore makes less show, and neither shocks the 
legislator, nor alarms the criminal. 

These evils have often been remarked before ; it is easier to point them 
•*"*^ out than to suggest a remedy, and greater experience might perhaps 

only show more clearly the difficulties to be overcome. It is possible that 
a very civilized Government may not be suited to a society on a less ad- 
vanced stage, and that coarse expedients at which oiu: minds revolt^ 
may be the only ones likely to check those evils which origiiiate in th6 
barbarism of the people. I shall however notice a few points ft^om the 
consideration of which some profit may be gained. ' '' " 

Too much care cannot be taken to prevent forced confessions^ that i^ 
confessions extorted by fear or torture ; but there oughi to be no scruple 
in getting at the truth hy cross-examinations of the accuseid : an innocent 
l&ancwnot criminate himself j and it is well that aguUtjr niail ihdtiM d^ 
so* ' ' 

The 
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The Magistrate ought to have the assistance of some intelligent Na^ 
tives of his own chusing at the trirf. Their knowlei^e of the people 
imuld oft:en'lead to discoveries of the truth that might escape an Euro* 
peatt } but it is better that the conduct of the trial and the decision should 
pfest with the Magistrate. The Ptinchayets in Candeish have answered 
better than might have been expected ; but Captain Briogs has pointed 
out many inconveniences in that mode of trial* and it is obvious that 
where a Branrin on one hand, or a Beel on the other, was to be tried, it 
would be too much to expect unprejudiced decision* The Shastery ought 
ttill to attend and to be consulted, but we ought not to- be guid)sd by the 
Hindoo Law, which iB • new introductioo oi our own. The customary 
punislunents for tl^ most usual offences might jeasily be ascertained a«d 
modified ;; thus highway robbery and gang robbery (which the Nativet 
Uways punished \Hth death,) might be changed into perpetual imprison- 
tnenr, unless attended with wounding, or attempt to murder. The Hin« 
doo punishments might also- be exchanged for suciv as we ca» execute an(i 
thus, when we did succeed in convioting an offender, there would be no^ 
longer a chance of his esc^ing by the absurdity of the sentenee. SomiQ 
of the Hindoo punishments are too dreadAil to»be inflicted, others are^toa 
trifling toWof anyufseia deterring. 'Che Hindoo Law .Officer at 
Abmedhugger sentenced one man to be thrown fkom a height upon a 
iqnke, and another tobe^fined 6 fanams for the same offence; because 
in one case the steleh property bad been. accidentaUy recovered, and in 
Uie oth^rit hadnot.^ Gait also had great weigl^ in determining the pu> 
tiishment, and tbis^^ougirt to i^cdftata extent to be attended to attOt iHS^ 
cause'an oppcteite «Diiduct shocks the prejjudices ofthe peoplc^iirhkh ui^ 
tess we conefliateir all aufijosteBt sentenpei willbe^ look^ «ii at tyrann^y t 
Mr punishtaieiita i AoiAA think migjiA be made itiore }n(#n9e but jshorter i 
Mveiieflegging, aoBtaiycodineaient ia<dungo^ 
4»^; aetere labor, aod iama«:pThiithmf?nt» ^ways^o gmcded aa to pre* 
fent their endangering life or healtk Transportation aeems a good 

punishment 
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punishment, provided it be for life ; but the return of a convict destroys 
the mysterious horror which would otherwise be excited by the sentence. 
Hanging in chains will probably make a great impression, if not too 
j^hocking to the prejudices of the Natives, which I apprehend it is iiot. 
As much form as possible should be thrown into all punishments, espe« 
cially capital ones, and great care ^ould be taken to«uit the forms to the 
Native ideas. They have themselves an excellent practice of exposing 
persons about to suffe * death <on a camel j stripped of some of their 
deaths^ with their hair loose, and covered with red powder and with floww 
ers, as is usual with a corpse when carried to the funeral pyre. Some of the 
most terrible modes of capital punishmrat might be retained, when they 
do not add to the sufferings of the criminal ; beheading and blowing away 
from a Gun are ofjthis naturcjibut Ibe^ ought to be reserved for great 
crimen* The opinions of I^atives ougbtiiowjever toibe ta^cen, ^and may 
be reckoned conclusive on subjects depending on feeling and on associ« 
ations. -In cases where the judge, though not ^tisfied of the 
guilt of the prisoner, is still Jess satisfied pf his inapjqenp^ it seema 
imprudent to turn him loose to prey on Society^ an4 yet it i^ 
difficult to say on what grounds to detain him ; »re we tP awanl a lesy 
aevere and more remediable punishment ; or are ve to declare the 
prisoner innocent ; but imprison him if hp paxoiot give security* The 
former. s^ms to strike at the found»tioQii pf justiqs; jrnd tb|e iMter 
destroys the force pf.ezam^;iBean9i»igt»tp^Iiaps be found tO/ manage 
tl» imprisonment of auq>ected persowin svch ajm^pner as to 'preserve 
4he distinction between their treatment Mti that of coiiyipt^ Their 
place of confinement might be mpre like a work bouse Jb^i a pr]fl<uu 
They might be taught tmdes, and allowed the fiuit of ^bttrownindustiy^ 
either in cloths and food at the time, or in a sum of money to be givea 
itt their release. Mr« j^uci, tbe judge of Bdlary, has long since intro« 
diiced the nanufiM^ureof UindLeto aiid fomejother arjkiclM into bis j«iV 

and 



«nd all*tfa» piper wed in the aeighboufiitg Cutch<ries is the Wdrk 
x£ bi8 cohTicts* A place iil^;lit b# oNiatnicted for their restdenoe 
^hich Bi%ht combine the pibn «d ttuch recommended by Mr* 
4SENTHAMt with the economiGal arrangement suggested in Bengal, 
a circuhur or octagon wall> with an c^n arcade or tiled Veranda to run 
all round inside, deep enough to afford shelter^ and deep enough for 
concealment; this Veranda to be partitioned off into cells, with wSiUst 
-and to be shut in with an iron grating or a deep ditch in front, to 
prevent the prisoners meetii^ in the op^i space in the middle. Each 
cell might contain from 2 to 8 Prisoner^ who would thus be cut off 
from the corruption that is idways found in crowded prisons, and a wall 
across the middle of the Court mi^ make a stiil mare complete ^* 
vision, so as to admit the convicts, if necessaiy, into the same enclosure. 
In the centre sbouldbe a circular building for the Jailor, from which he 
might see into every cell in both Courts^ while he himself was concealed 
i)y blinds* Frequent visits from the £iu*opean Authorities would be 
sufficient to complete the supervision. Persons less suqiected might be 
.iMUsigned to the care and re^Kmaibility of the Patails of their villages^ 
#n the plan^ractised by Mr. Batlet at Burdwan ; and there are cases 
4ifaere wandering and thievish tribes might be seized and compelled on 
painofimpriscmment to reside in particular ViU^^^es, according to the 
pkn recommended by Qeneral Mvrao^ in his letter on the Police «f 
the ceded Districts* 

It is to be observed in reject to the confinement of suspected per- 
•OQS, that the practice is much less elijecdonable towards particular casts 
than t>thers. Some avow that they were bom and bred robbers, and 
that it was theintenticm of Fk'ovidence that they should remain so. Sum- 
ly Society Is entitled to take meaAires iigiainst men who set out with so 
open a declaration* 

U These 
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.*" Th6se are all the suggestions that occur to the, except that the paw^ 
€rs of the Mamlutdar should be^u^ented, to allow iiis punishing petty 
frays which ought nev^ to go beyond the Pergunnah, and that the Pa- 
tail should be permitted to exercise a similar authority to the very limit- 

<ed extent that is requisite to keep up his iflduenee in his Viliageu 

* * • . - * 

k 

^ I may here say something of the moral chacacter of the people, 
ibe people. 'Falsehood in all shapes pervades allranks, and adultery and prostitution 

are common in the upper classes} but in ^ ijiem alone. DrunkennesSt 
^e peculiar vice of the lower orders, is almost unknown in the Mahn^ta 
Country, which has thence a decided superiority in morals over the oid 

Provinces* It arises from the discouragement to the sale of Spirituous 
•Liquors, and as the revenue from that source is insignificant, we should 
'probably do well to prohibit it altogetherir Public opinion, and above 

all, the opinion of the cast, and the dread of expulsion, are the restraint 

on vices. These powers are, in the' Marrattacoimtry, in the hands of the 
*^hole cast In the Camatic liiere are regular censors to each cast, called 

Gunnacharies, besides religious Gooroos invested with great power. Biit 
* these institutions are converted into tiie means of gain, and the morals of 

l^e people are there decidedly worse than in the Marratta coimtif; 

The other vices are mA more rac^ anid Drunkenness is common in ad- 

ditioa^ 

K 

I do not perceive any ihing that we can do to improve the morals of 
«QBinieii4edin£du-'^the people except by improving their education. There are mready 
Schools in all Towns, and in many villages, but reading is confined to 
Bramins, Banyans, and «uch of the agricultural classes as have to do 
- with accounts. I am not sure that our establishing Free Schools would 
^ alter this state of things, and it might create a suspicion of tome coa- 
cealed design on our part It would be more practicable and more ttiefiil 

to 
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to give a direction to the reading of those who do learn, of which tht 
{>res8 ^ords so easily the means. 

f 

Books are scarce^ and the common ones probaUy ill chosen ; but there 
;exi3t in the Hindoo languages many tales and fables that would be 
generally read, and that would circulate sound morals. There must be 
religious books tending more directly to the same end. If many (^ these 
were printed and distributed cheaply or gratuitously, the eSkct would 
without doubt be great and beneficial. It would however, be indispen- 
•sible that they should be purely Hindoo. We might silently omit all 
precepts of questionable morality, but the slightest infusion of religious 
controversy would secure the failure of the design. It would be better 
to call the prejudices of the Hindoos to our aid in reforming them, and to 
control theur vices by the ties of Religion, which are stronger than those 
^ Law. By mau(Uainii^ and purifying theu: present tenets, at the same 
time that we enlighten their understandings, we shall bring them nearer 
to that standard of perfection at which all^oncur in desiring that they 
should arrive ; while any attack on thar faith, if successful, might be ex* 
pected in theory as is found in practice, to shake their reverence for ali 
religion, and to Set them free from those useful restraints which even s 
fiiperstitious doctrine imposes oa the p assi o ns. 

In my Letter No. 78, 1 proposed that 2,00,000 of Rupees should bt 
cet aside for religious expences, including two Colleges* The large re- 
ligious expences that fall on the net Revenue in the Districts, induces 
ine to alter this suggestion, and to propose modifyii^ an expenditure 
which is abready dii^cted to an object of this nature, in such a manner is 
to render it more useful. There was in the Paishwa's time an annual 
distribution of Charity called the Dhukna, which used to cost 5 Lacks of 

Rupees. 
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Rupees. The plan was originally, to give prized to ^eamefl Br* 
mins i but is a handsome turn was gi\ren to eVery chumant, however 
ignorant, to pay his expences, the institution degenerated into k- 
mere giving (bairns. Hie abolition of this practice was extremely uiK 
popular, but the smo was too enormous to waste, I therefore did it away, 
all but the original distribution of prizes, which cost kst year 50,009 
Rupees. This expenditure must still be kept up, but most of tihe prizes^ 
instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindoo Divinity,, might be 
allotted to those most skilled in more useful branches of Learning, Law». 
Mathematics, &c. and a certain number of professors might be appmni^ 
ed to teach those sciences. These ibeans, with the circulatioQ^c^sfew^ 
well-chosen books, sudh as I believe are now printed at Calcutta, would 
Lave a better and n^ore extensive effect than a regular College, and would 
eost much less to the Government. I shaE therrfoce aviui myself of the 
permission formerly givea to me^ and put such ah estaMiihioent in traiob^ 

CIVIL JUSTICE. 
It is seeessaryt^extmiiie the Native System <^ 
i;i«u jutue. tentiotH and aseertam its snccesa in aflEbcding proteetiaa to men's rights*. 

If tiiis should prove even moderate, it will scarcely be thought advisable 
to attend any alterations; but, if the plan be fbund inade^aate to the 
end ivqdred, it will be necessary to see, whether any «lterations can be 
iiitrodocedto render it iMre eflbaeni without changing its fundamental 
principles, or whether it is necessary to set it aside altogether^ and teior 
troduce a new system in its room. 
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The authorities by whom^ Civil Justice was administered were the fot 
lowing : In the Country, the Patail, over him the Mamlutdar, and Sur- 
soobedars; and, above all, the Paishwa or his Minister* Jageerdars ad^ 

ministered 
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lered Jostlce in their own Lands ; the great ones with Uttle or no inter« 
ffarenceoQ tbepart of the Grovemment. In some Towns there was a 
jncKdal Oflicer, called the Nyaee Daish, who tried causes under the 
Paishwa's authority, and any person whom the Paishwa pleased to au« 
Ihorke, might conduct an investigation^ subject to His Highness's confir« 
csation* 

If a complaint was made to a Tatail, he would send for the person 
complained of, and if he admitted the debt, would interfere partly as a 
friend to settle the mode and time of payment. If the debt were dispu« 
ted, and he and his Coolcurnee could not by their own influence or sa« 
gacity effect a settlement to the satisfaction of both parties, the Patail 
assembled a Punchayet of inhabitants of the Village, who enquired into 
the matter with very little form, and decided as they thought best ; but 
this decision could not take place without the previous consent of the 
parties* 

If the complsunant were refused a Punchayeti or disapproved of the de» 
^cision, or if he thought proper not to apply to the Patail, he went to the 
JViamlutdar, who proceeded nearly in the same manner as the Patail^ 
^ith this addition that he could compel the party complained of to sub- 
mit to a Punchayet, or else make satisfaction to the complainant* When 
there was a Sirsoobehclar the same process might be repeated with him or 
At Court, but in all this there was no regular appeal : the superior author 
Tity would not revise the decision of the inferior, unless there had been 
some gross injustice or reason torsuspect corruption : in cases of less pu« 
yity, that is, in almost all cases, the superior was influenced in receiving 
the appeal by the consideration of the profit promised as a compensation 
for the trouble. 

V Tixough 
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.^Though the' Govetnment OflBcer tendeavored bitmelf to settle dha^ 
dispute^ and though it rested with him to decide whether; or not the case % 
required a Punchayet, yet it was reckoned groas injustice to refitae oiicj ^ 
on a question at all doubtful, and it was always reckoned a sufficient 
ground for ordering a new invcetigation when there bad been no Puo*. 
chayet. 

. The Punchayet may therefore be considered 9s the great instrument iutihe 
administration of Justice^ and it is of consequence to determine how th& 
assembly was constituted^ what were its powers^ and what its method of 
proceeding, and enforcing or procuring the enforcement of its decrees^ 

The Members of a Punchayet were, generally selected by the Officer of 
Government, by whom it was granted with the approbation of the piu** 
ties, ^nd often at their suggestion ; sometimes the parties chose an equal 
number each, and the Officer named an Umpire. A person on the part of 
Government not unfrequently presided at Punchayets, especially at Poo» 
n^ and. directed their operatioos; this.OfKpermustt hov^ver, be objec* 
tionable to the parties. In afiairs where Government wa3 concerned^ it 
ordered some of its own Officers to investigate the matter^ but they were 
expected to be people not objected to by the other party.. . The Mem^ 
bers were people of the same situation in life as the parties^ or people like« 
ly to understand the subject in discussion ; as Bankers in a matter of Ac^ 
count ; Daismooks and Daispaqdies, when the suit was about Laad. Tbeir 
number was never l^ss than fiye, but it has been known to be as great ai 
fifty. The number was required to be odd* Itgenerally met at the houaft 
of the Officer who aummoned it. 

In Villages the Patail got wme of the moat intelligent 
and impartial Ryots to sit under a tree, or in the TempI^ 

or 
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oi GfaottltrjK {/noBddy ttt«nded on the part of the (jrov^mmcht, «6d w 
tl^e 8pbmi8siba4)f |h« pwti#s was \roIu11tar7, their wishes were of coUrse 
more attended to than elsewhere. The consent of .the Members^ how* 
ever, was every where reckoned e^ential to a Puncbayet, and the first 
act of tb^ meeting was tb take a^Razeenamah, or acknowledgment of 
such a consent. Security wab also not unfVequently taken for the par- 
ties complying with the award of the Punchayet» In petty disputes in 
Villages, the parties ga¥e two straws.ia token of submission^ instead of 
a written Raaeenamah.. 

It might be expected that so burdensome a duty would not be wilHng^ 
ly undertaken, especially as there was no authori^d fee to be gained 
by it ; but besides the compliment of being selected by the parties, theie 
was the hope of presents £rom one or both, which it was not disgraceful 
to take unless to promote injustice. The parties likewise entreated the 
persons they wished to accept the <^ce, and the Officer of Govern* 
ment added his authority.^ It was moreover reckoned disgracefully self* 
iab to refuse to» serve on a Punchayet^ and as the man who was fisk^d 
to be a Member to-day, might be a suitor to-morrow, he was^ obliged to 
affi>rd the assistance which he was likely to require. It was rare tberei* 
foie for people to refiise to serve, unless tiiey bltd a good excuse.^ 
* ... 

It was more diflicultte procure iimr regular. attendance when ap«* 
|»ointed, and this was generally eflfected by tfaeientreatietf of the party in» 
tereated. The Magistrate also sent Ptons and injunctions to compel 
Iha presence of a person, who had once agreed to become a Member ; 
and altbougKhe would receive a reasonable excusei yetif he were really 
anxious for the speedy decision of the cause, he seldom failed in pro^ 
curing attendance ; besides there was no precision about the number 
4^ Members required to attend, as long as the parties were satisfied, all 

was 
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mis thought to be regular -enoagh ; -when an ^)8ent Member retomedt 
the past proceedings could be evplained to.hu% and any furthejr en^^ii/ 
he desared carried on* 

When the Punchayet was assenMed, if the defeodapt Ailed to atten4# 
the Punchayet applied to the OfBcer under whose authority it sat to 
summon. )um, tinless a-Carcoon or a Peon had already been attached 
to it to perform sueh *dutieson the^art of the Goveminent ; or the 
plaintiflFby constant demands and other modes of impoxmnity wearied, 
him into a submission. When the Officer of Government had to compel 
his attendance^ hesent a Summon6y.or if that failed, plac^ a Pepn owr 
him, whom he ^as obliged toonaintain, and imposed a fine^f a certain: 
sum a day till he appeared. The plaintiff 's.complaint was then .read and 
the defendant's answer received ; jl jreplication And a rejoinder wwe 
sometimes added, and the parties were cross-questioned by the Punchayet 
as long as they thought it nebessary ^ at that time the parties wer^ kept 
at a distance from their £rienda> but afterwards they might -assist them a# 
much as they cbose« A^naaonight, if it were inconvenient for him to at- 
tend, send a Carcoon io hia service, or a^relation ; but, the trade of a Yb^ 
keel is nofcknown : aceouni;s and other wtitten evidence Jwere tailed for afu 
ter the* examination of the parties, and likewise oral evidence when wrie* 
ten failed ; but a great preference was given to the evidence of written do* 
cuments. The witnesses Mem to have been examined and cross-examined 
with gre^t care, but the aubstance only of their evidence waa taken ulowit 
briefly without the questions, andgeneralfy in their own hand if they could 
write. The nativeshwe not th^jame deferencefor testimony that we hfive ; 
|.!;iey allow a witness no more credit tiian his situation and character and 
tfionnection with the case entitle him to ; they also lay great stress on liif 
manner aAd appearance while giving his^testimony« Oatha w^e seldool 
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imposed, untess there were reason to suspect the veracity of th3 witness, 
and then great pains were taken to make them solemn. 

When this examination was concluded, the Punchayet, afler debating 
on the case, drew up an award (which was termed Sarounsh or Sum* 
mary) in which they gave the substance of the complaint and answer ; an 
abstract of each of tiie documents presented on either side ; a Summary of 
the oral evidence on either side, with their own decision on the whole. A 
copy of the award was given to the successful party, and to the loser, if 
he required it ; — another copy was deposited with the OflScer of Govern- 
ment. In Villages there was much less form ; the Punchayet was often 
conducted in the way of conversation, ^nd nothing Was written but the 
decision, and sometimes not even that. In important cases, however, 
all the usual writing was performed by the Coolcumee. 

Throughout the whole proceedings the Punchayets appear to have 
been guided by their own notions of Justice, founded no Aubt on the 
Hindoo Law, and modified by the custom of the country. They consult* 
ed no books, and it was only on particular points immediately connect* 
ed with the Hindoo Law, such as Marriage or succession, ihzt they refer- - 
red to a Shasteiy for his opinion^ 

On the report of the Punchayet, the Officer of Government proceeded 
to confirm and enforce its decree; the Punchayet having no executive 
powers of its own. From this cause frequent references to the Magistrate 
were required, and he was given a considerable influence on the progress 
of the trial. 

If eitfier party objected at this stage, and showed good reasons why 

W th0 
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the awarJ should be set aside, the Officer under whose authority It sat, 
might require it to revise its sentence, or even grant a new Punchay*et» 
butthis was not reckoned proper, unless corruption were strongly sus- 
pected* • » 

No other notice was taken of corruption, unless in such cases the deci- 
sion of a Punchayet was always respected, as the proverbial expression 
of Punch Prumaishur, (A Punphayet is God Almighty) fully testifies. 

Even after an award was confirmed, an appeal lay to a higher autho- 
rity ; and a new Punchayet might be granted ; even a new Mamlutdar 
might revise the proceedings under his predecessor ; this was probably a 
stretch of power j but every thing under the Marrattas was so irregular 
andarbitrary, that the limits of just authority can with difficulty be traced* 

In enforcing the decision, much of course depended on the power 
of the.Magist^e.-~Ifa Patailfound the party who gained the cause 
could not recover his due by the modes of private compulsion,- hereaf« 
ter described, he applied to the Mamlutdar to interpose his authority,, 
aj&d in cas^s where that was insufficient, the Mamlutdar applied to the 
Government* 

I It wasin this QiA^nep that ordinary disputes were Mttled^ These a- 
bput boundaries,.which are extremely frequent, (except in Cand^ish) were 
settled by a Punchayet, composed of Daishmooks, Daispandies, Patails, 
ai^Coolcui:nee^ ftssistedby the Mahrspf the ftisputing Villages,, who are 
the established guardians of land marks and boundaries. They are, also 
very frequently adjusted by ordeal, one mode of which is for the Patail 
tOiWelk §loxi^ihe «Usp)^ted boundary, b^ng on his hedd a clod cempo- 

sed 
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86(1 of the 9oil ef both VilUges kneaded up with varioos strange ingredi* 
ent3> and consecrated by many raperstitious ceremonies ; if it hold to^ 
getheTi the justice of his chums is estabtished, and if it breaks he loses his 
cause. Many .other sorts of ordeal are also performed with boiling oil,- 
or by taking an oath and imprecating certain curses if it should be false* 
If no evil.occur within a fixed timci the gods are conceived to have de* 
cided in therswearer's fttyow*^ 

Tliese Ordeals ^ctenot uncommon in ali cases, as well a» in boundary 
djsputesj^ but chiety nAtou other meai»ef ascertaining the truth had 
failed* 

Disputes abont Cast were settled by the Cast,, unless when a comphunt 
of unjust expulsion took place, when the Government ordered a Pun« 
chayet of respectable persons of the Cast from an unprejudiced part of 
the country* 



Aa ithas^been shown th^t Ftmchayets had no powers of their own, and pu^chaytti, ~ how 
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Were moreover somewhat inert, it is necessary to examine the Machine- d^Soiwhow enfold 



ry by which they were kept in motion, and their insolations carried inta 
efl^t.^ It has been observed that in the country the Mamlutdars^ and 
the Patails under their authority, performed that duty, in some few 
towns there also were officers ofjustice called Nyaeedaish,. The proceed* 
ings of all these officers were of course very irregular,, but the model may, 
be lesurned by observing the proceedings of the Nyaeedaish at Pponadur.^ 
ing the long period when Ram Shastree was at the head of that court, and 
when Nava Fobnavees was Miiiister and Regent This was. confessedly 
the period when the Mslrratta Government was in the highest perfectioQ^. 
and RaiC ShastAse is to this day ' celebrated for his talents , and inte« 

grity. 
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grity, A full acconnt of that Court is given by Mr. Lumsd£)7 in his re- 
port of January 24th, from which much of what follows is extracted. 
Ram Shastree had several Deputies, two of whom were almost as famous 
as himself, and it was by their assistance chiefly that his business was 
c^^nducted# 

On receiving a complaint, a Peon or a Careocm from Ram Shastree or 
from Nana Furnavees, according to the consequence of the person, was 
sent to'summon or to invite him to attend at Ram Sbastree's. If this 
were refused, positive orders were repeated by NanaFurnave^ and in 
the event of obstinate non-attendance, the house or lands of the Defeni^ 
dant would be sequestrated till he appeared* 

In case of non-appearance f^om absence, tiial, afler many indulgent 
4elay s, went on^ and the absence of the party was recorded^ that he m^ht 
have a new trial on his return^ if he accounted for his absence: in cases 
of land^ no decirion was fiaal in a man's absence. Evidence was sum- 
fijoned in the same form as the Defendant, Mid if the witness were poor, 
the person who summoned him paid his expences. If the witness lived at a 
distance, or if attendance were inconvenient, a dentation from the 
Court with some person from the parties was sent to take his evidence, 
and the Mamlutdfu* gave his aid to the process; or if the witness lived ve» 
ry far off, a letter was written requesting him to state the facts required. 
When the witness was a man of rank, a deputation would be sent to him 
from the Government, accompanied by parties who went as sup- 
plicants for his aid, rather than as checks on his mis'^ 
statement, and he was solicited to relate what he knew, which 
was repeated in the Court. Even if the witness were not of such rank 
as to prevent his coming to the Court, still, if he were a man of any con^ 
sequencei he was received as a visitori and the questions were put to him 

in 



Sa'ihe way of conversation, and with all the usual foirasof civility* 

When persons of this character were the Defendants; instead of stinr- 
fiboning them to the Nyaeedaisb, a letter was written by Nana FuaKATia:&s 
desiring them to settle the Complaint. If this did not succeed, the Va- 
keel was spoken to; and ultimately they experienced the displeasure of 
Government, or part of their land was made over to the creditor. Ge- 
nerally, however, great favor was shown to men of rank* If the Plaintiff 
was also a man of rank, a Punchayet of men of the same condition 
would be appointed^ if all other means failed. One of the enclosed 
Translations (No. 19) is ^ui award in a case where the ancestors of JuAir 
Jtiom NiMBAirKUB, a Jageerdar of the highest rank, were the parties* 

Tlie proceedings were mrucfa thettme as those I have ^ready mentis * 
eaed to have been practised in the districts^ but more was done in writ^ 
idg than elsewhere. To give a clear idea of the manner in which Pufn« 
chayets proceeded, I have the bonor to enclose the award. of one conduct 
ed under the superintendence of Ram Shastrbe (Noi 20,) and decision 
ia i simple case ij£ the present day (Mo» HI.) 

The Punchayeta were more frequently named by the parties than the 
Judge, but Ram Shastbes and his Deputies seem frequently to have presid- 
ed Ht the tfialt the Puncbayet petfenai^g nearly the same functions aaa 
Jury in England. A goed deal of the investigation seems to iiave been 
entivstedto Ram Sbasx&er's GftreoiM^ who repotted lo biea and the Jhm^ 
thayett aadin the decree the namoii of ^ Members of the Punchayet aie 
not mentioned^ ^ven when it ism«re}y4i repetition of their award* Tbs 
decision was always in the Paishwa's name, and in all cases of magnitude 
reiquircd hjis ^nature ; all cases relatisg to land were, of ihia deaedptjon, 

X ' and 
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and the same holds all over the country, where claims to land are consld« 
ered more immediately under the superintendence of Government. It was 
not unusual, in the country as well as in Foona, for a Government officer 
to receive the complaint and answer with the documents, and the written 
evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole in this shape before the Pun- 
chayet, who could call for more evidence, if they required it Much time 
must have been saved by this arrangement, but it gave the oflBcer of Go- 
vernment considerable opportunities of imposing on the Punchayet* 
The Members of the Punchayct received no fee, but when they had mucb 
trouble, the wii^ner of the suit jnade tbem openly a present for their pains^ 

A sum of money was likewise levied for the Government from the win* 
ner, under the name of Kerkee, which I believe means congratulatory of- 
fering, and from the loser, under the name of Gonagharry, or Fine. These 
Gonagharries varied with the means of litigants, but in Revenue Accounts^ 
I observe, that one fourth of the property is al ways ,put down as the price 
paid for justice by the Plaintifl^ when he wins his cause. 

The Plaintiff losing his cause, was obliged to pay the expenses of the 
Defendant, if the latter were poor. 

1^0 regular monthly or other returns of Causes decided were made out 

When a cause was decided against the Defendant, the Court settled 
the mode of pajrment with reference to his circumstances, either ordering 
immediate payment, or directing payment by instalments, or granting the 
debtor, if entirely destitute of the means of payment, an exemption from 
the demands of his creditor for a certain number of years. 

When a matter had once come to a trial, it was always expected that 

Government 



Government should enforce the decision ; but with the irregularity so 
characteristic of the Marrattas, the Plaintiff was often permitted to en- 
force them himself, and this was effected by means of the system called 
Tukkazza, which, though it strictly means only Dunning, is here em- 
ployed for every thing from simple importunity up to placing a guard 
over a man, preventing his eating, tying him neck and heels, or making 
him stand on one leg with a heavy stone on his head under a vertical sun. 

It is remarkable that in all claims (except for land) when the Plaintiff 
has the power, this Tukkazza is the first step in the suit, and it is not until 
the person who suffers by it complains of excessive or unjust Tukkazza 
that the Government takes any concern in the cause. This in some mea« 
sure accounts for the ready acquiescence of defendants in the nominati- 
on of Punchayets, &c. and it is indeed employed intentionally as a means 
of accomplishing that end. When Government enforced the debt, it used 
nearly the same severities as individuals; it also seized and sold the pro- 
perty of the debtor, but generally spared his house, and took care not 
to reduce him entirely to ruin. It likewise oflen fixed instalments, by 
'which bis debt was gradually to be liquidated* 

People wereTiever put in any public prison for private debt, though 
Bometimes confined or tormented by the creditor at his house, or in that 
of his patron, and in rare cases^ when agreed on in the bond, made to 
serve him till the amount of their nominal wages equalled that of the 
debt 

Fair Bankrupts seem to have been let off pretty nearly as with us ; 

Fraudulent ones were made to pay when discovered, notwithstanding 

previous release* 

The 
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The great subjects of litigation are stated in the replies of the tocsl 
ofTicers to my queries to be : Boundary disputes ; division of property 
on the separation of families; inheritance to Land, ^hicfa is periiaps ^M 
greatest source of litigation throughout the %hoIe countrj^ even in Caii« 
deisb, where waste land is so abundant Debts to bankers are ajaa ffce* 
quently subjects for suits* 

Deftctf and AboMi The Judicial system which has just been described, is evidently liable 
^' ^^' to great objections, and accordingly in the best of times its suecess seems 

to have been very imperfect There was no regular administrstion of 
Justice ; no certain means of filing a suit ; and no fixed rule» of proceed* 
ing after it bad been filed. It rested with the officer of Govemmwt 
applied to, to receive a complaint or to neglect it altogether. The re- 
ception or an.appeal from his injustice equally depended on the arbitra* 
ry will of his superior. The other occupadoos of these (^cers render* 
ed it difficult for them to attend to Judicial afeirs, even if well disposed* 
and these occupations increasing with the rank of the officer, the Paiss- 
WA (or the Minister) who was the maia spring of the whole machine* 
must have been nearly inaccessible to all men, and entirely so to the poor. 
The power of the local officer must also have had a tendency to check 
appeals, and even to restrain the demand for Puncfaayets, in capes whien 
he was desirous of deciding in person j and this desire, would ci9tMy b« 
felt in cases where he had an inclination to beiriend Me party, or where 
he hoped to make something by selling his favor to both. In »hort,ihrre 
can be little doubt of the difficulty of getting justice, unless by meant «f 
bribery or of powerful friends. 

The Punchayets Ibemaelves WW «f«a ta «>rruj>aon «4 to parti^ty, 
and when free from those stains, they were stiU slow and feeble in their 

aaotioas. 
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Motions and untertaiB in their resolutionsu When the Punchajpet was 
mssemUedy which from its tnterference with the pursuita and interests of 
Ae Members must have been a matter of difficult and rare occurreiice» 
it had not sufficient powers to seize the defendant, to summon the wit- 
nesses, or to compel the^production of documents ; in the event of any 
4)ppo6itien it must apply to the officer of Government, and thus, besides 
unavoidable delay, it was exposed to constant obstruction from his tndo* 
lence and want of leisure, and even from his corruption. If a deputy of 
Ae Ooyernment officer sat with it to execute those duties, it was still lu 
«ible to be obstructed from corruption, and was besides exposed to the 
influence of theCarcoon, who presided. When it had got possession of 
the^vidence, the Members w6renott:alcuIaited to decide on nice or intri- 
cate causes, and if they were perplexed, they met without 'Coming to a 
decision, or allowed the matter to lie over until some circumstance 
prevented the necessity of meeting any more. Very grieat delay took 
pkce from these causes^ and trials were often left entirely unfinished. 
When Members were chosen by the parties and interested in th^r causey 
they were rather advocates than judges, and their disputes produced as 
much delay as the neglect of the others. When they were impartial^ 
they were indiflferenc and irresolute, unless some Member, and very like- 
Jy one who was stimulated into activity by a bribe, took the trouble of 
^deciding off the hands of bis cdleagues, and procured their consent to a 
t decision of bis own. When theit award was signed, the Punchayet dis- 
sdved, and their decree Tesiained with the local officer to enforce or 
Begiect as he chose.-^Where so much was left arbitraFy, there was of 
^course much corraption, and it is very frequent now. to have a comfdkint 
iroma man who has a decision of old standing (even from the Neya6e- 
^aish ait Poona) which be has not been able to get enforced^ Eveo^ when 

Y the 
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4he decree of i Punch»yet wa3^ past and executed, one would think ^ 
tnust, from the way in which the assembly was constituted, have had lit* 
tie good effect beyond the case it had tried, for as there was no written 
law, and as Punchayets were composed of men. of different habits and 
conditioni their awards must be supposed to*have varied so as to afford no 
great certainty before hand as to the decision to which any Punchayet 
wouldcome, and this uncertainty must have led unceasingly to new litii* 
gation. All accounts, it must be owned, agree in representing the know* 
ledge of the common people in the customary law of their Countryi 
and consequently the uniformity of their decisions when formed into 
Punchayets is far beyond what could be expected ; but the inconve^ 
Bience sjluded to must still to a certain extent have existed. The 
want of principle ia the rulers was another cause of uncertainty and 
litigation^ No decision was final ; a: new Mamlutdar or a new Minister 
might take up a. cause his Predecessor had decided.; the same maa 
Blight revise his own decisions, firom corrupt motives, and there wai 
as much difficulty in being exempt from an unjust revision,, as it has. 
already been shown there was in. obtaining a jjist one.. 

If this were the state of things under Nana Fornavees, it was doubtless 
wopse under Bajes Row. The Farmii^g System made over each District 
to the highest bidder, who was generally the most unprincipled man 
about the Court, and as full support waa requisite, to enable him to 
pay his Revenue, it consiglied the-people to his oppression without a 
remedy. TTie farmcr^s whole time and thoughts were occupied in re* 
alizing his Revenue. Justice was openly sol4 And except as a markets 
able commodity, it was never thought of. The party in the wrong could 
always by a bribe prevent his cause going to a. Punchayet,, or overture 
the decision of one. An appeal lay from the under farmer to the upper^ 

whose^ 
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ifhM% income depended oitthe exactions of the authorities below hiiti^ 
and from him to the Minister, who never received a complaint without a 
present, or to the Paishwm, who never received one -at a11. In conse* 
quenoe the Government afforded, little justice ta the rich, and none to 
thepoor^ 

But with all these defects the Marratta country flourished, and the* cowctifei of thett 
people seem to have been exempt from some of the evils which exist un* 
der our more perfect Government* There must therefore have been 
aome advantages in the system to counterbalance its obvious defects, and 
jttost of them appear to me to have originated in one fact, that the Go« 
vemment, although it did little to obtain justice for the people, lefl them 
the means of procuring it for themselves. The advantage of this wasi 
particularly felt among the lower orders, who are most out of reach of 
tiieirruler^ and most apt to be neglected under all Governments. By 
means of the Punchayet they were enabled^ to effect a tolerd[>Ie dispensai^ 
tion of Justice among themselves, and it happens that most of tbe objec* 
tions above stated to that institution do not apply in their case^ 

A Batail was restrained fironrexefcisihg oppression, both by the fear of 
like Mamlutdar and by the* inconvenience of offending the society in 
which he livedo and when boCA parties were disposed to a Punchayet, he 
bad no interest m refusing his assistance toassemble one; A Punchayet 
can scarcely be perplexed in- the simple causes that arise under its own 
•yes, nor can it easily give aanrupt decision when all the neighbours 
know the merits of the case. Defendants, Witnesses and Members are att 
within, the narrow compass of a Ullage, and where all are kept 
from earning theirdaily bread during the discussicuii there is notlikely 
to be much needless complaint or afifected delay* 
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This bniich of the Native systenit therefore^ is ^xcelltfnt for the «et« 
tlement of the dispates of the Ryots among themselves^ but it is of 
no use in protecting thein from the oppressiea of their superiors^ andit 
isevidentthat.theplanof leavingtiie pec^leto themselves could never 
have bee« sufficient for that purpose. But here another principle eom&m 
into operation. The whole of the Government Revenue being derived 
from the Ryoti k was the obvious interest of Government audits Agents 
to protect himt and prevent bis being exposed to any exactions but their 
own. The exactions of Government were limite4 in good times by tli« 
conviction, that the best way to enrich itself was to spare the Ryots^ 
and these of its Agents, by the common interest of Government, and 
the Ryots in restraining their depredations^—- By these principles, while 
the Native Government was good^ its Ryots were tolerably protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours, and tyranny of their superi- 
ors, and that class is the most numerous, most important, and most de^ 
serving portion of the community 

It was in the class above this tiut the defects of the Judicial Sy stem 
were most felt, and even there they had some advantages. As the great 
€Mdt of Government was its inertness, people were at kast secure from 
its over activity. A Government Officer might be induced by a bribe 
to'harass an individual under color of Justice, but he could not be com# 
peUod by the mere filing a petition to involve those under his jurisdictt*! 
oa in all the vexatieas of a Law Suit; Ewten when bribed, he covld not 
do much asore thaa harass the individual j for the light to demand m 
JPuttchayetwas a bar to arbitrary decrees, and although he m%bt reject 
or ^vade the demand, yet the frequent occurren€iii)f a course so oontr^ 
igr.fe^publie opinion could Mt escape his superiors^ if at aU i&cliiied to 
do justice* 

The 
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J!!k0^uftfk^^<:^GovcxpJr^ "Wn count^acted hj various expedl- 
ent8» which, though objectionable in themselves, supplied the. place of 
better principles. These were private redress, patronage, and presents. 
^Pra'^t^ccuiiiief the sameplapce ^ Qmi iustica thai pvivata revenge 
4068 ia orimsngl among still ruder nat^ns. It is thi? which is caUed 
Tukkaaaa by the Marrattas, and which has already been mentiottdd as so 
itnp<ii«ant in bringing on a trial. If a man have a demand from hisi 
inlerior m Im equal, he places him under restraint, prevents his leaving 
his house or eating, and even compels him to sit in the $un until becomes 
to ^ome aecemmodation. If the debtcnr were a superior, the creditors 
had first recourse to supplications and appeals to the honor and sense of 
shame of the other party : he laid himself pn his threshold, threw him-^ 
self on his road, clamored before his door, or he employed others to do 
all this for him : he would even sit down and £ist before the debtor*^ 
door, during which time the other was compelled to fast also, or he 
would appeal to the Gods and invoke their curses upon the person by 
whom he was injured. It is^as a point o£ houoK with ^e Nat^v)B9 nojt to 
disturb the authors of these imp<^timiiiaai soloog as they weirci jwU mi 
some aatisfactian was generaify procured by means of them- If they 
were unjust» the party thus haraflsed naturally concurred with the ISldishf 
tiff in the wish for a Punchayet, and thus an object was obtained which, 
might not have been gained from the indolence of the Magistrate* 
Similar means were employed to- extort justice from the ruling power. 
Standing before the residence of thegimit man, a^saiUqg him with da^ 
mor, holding up a torch before him by daylight, pouring water wiAout 
ceasing on the statues of the Gods ; these extreme measures, when re* 
sorted to, seldom failed to obtain a hearing even under Bajbe Row>aBd 
there was the still more power&l expedient both Cor recovering a debt <tf 
for obtaining justice^ to get the whole casti viUage^ or trade^ to join in 

Z peiforminjf 
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performing the above ceremonies until the demand of one of its Mtftt^ 
bers were satisfied* 

The next means of obtaining justice was bj patronage. If a poor 
man had a master, a landlord^ a great neighbour, or aajr great connecti* 
on ; or if he had a relation who had a similar claim on a great man ; he 
could interest him in his favor, and procure his friendly intercession with, 
the debtor ; his application to the friends of the latter, or finally his 
interest with the public authority to obtain justice, for his client. This 
principle was not so oppressive as it seems at first sight, or as it must 
have been if it had been partial ; for it was so extended that scarcely^ 
any man was without some guardian of his interests; both sides in a 
cause were thus brought nearly equal, and the efiect of the interference 
of their patrons was to stimulate the system^ which might otherwise have 
stood stilL 

If this resource &iled, a present or the priunise of a present to th& 
public authority, or those who had weight with him, would be efficaci^ 
ous. The fee of one fourth of all property gained in law suits was ia 
&ct a standing bribe to invite the assistance of the Magistrate.- 

The number of persons who could grant Funchayets ako expedited 
business. Besides the Nyaeedaish and the numerous Mamlutdars and 
Jageerdars, many peojde of consequence could hold Funchayets under 
the express or implied authority of the Faisbwa, and every chief settled 
the disputes of his own retainers, whether among themselves or with 
others of the lower and middle classes. A great number of disputes 
were also settled by private arbitration ; and their proceedings in the 
event of an appeal were treated by the Government with the same con- 
stderatieais as those of Funchayets held upder its own authority. 

Thus^ 
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Thva, some sort of justice was obtained, and it was less impure thaE 
might be expected from the sources 5/ which it was supplied, because 
public opinion and the authority of the Magistrate set bounds* to Tuk« 
kazzat and the institution of Punchayets was a restraint on patronage 
and bribery.^ 

The Funchayet itself, although in all but village causer it had the de^ 
fects before ascribed to it» possessed many advantages. Though each 
might be slow, the number that could sit at a time even under the suv 
perinteiidence of one person, must have enabled them to decidls many 
causes. The intimate acquaintance of the members with the subject in 
dispute^ and in many cases with the characters of the parties, must have 
made their decisions frequently correct ; and it was an advantage of in^ 
calculable value in that mode of trial that the judges, being drawn fronr 
tlie body of the people, could act on no principles that were not gene* 
rally understood ; a circumstance which by preventing uncertainty and 
obscurity in the law» struck at the very root of litigation. The liabilit/ 
of Punchayets to corruptron was checked by the circumstance, that it 
did not so frequently happea to one man to be a member as to make ve* 
nality very profitable, while the parties and the members being of his own 
class, he was much exposed to detection and loss of character r accordi- 
ngly the Punchayet appear,, even after the corrupt reign of Bajee Row, 
to have retained in a great degree the confidence of the people, and they 
do not appear to have been unworthy of their good opinion. All the 
answers to. my Queries (except those of the Collector of Ahmednugger) 
give them a very favorable character,^ and Mr. Chaplikt in particular is 
of opinion that in most instances their statement of the evidence is &uo 
cinct and clear,, their reasoning on it solid and perspicuous, and their de^ 
cision, in a plurality of cases, just and impartiaL 

Their 
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TU^ ^wd defect, was pj^ocmstinatipn^ and tq cduntjBract it the mi- 
toes had, recouarse to the saixie remedies as with people in, power^ impor* 
timity, interceAsioAof patFoui^ jwid sometitnei m} d<ubt to promises^ feeS)^ 
dJ[xd bribea» 

General Ecmilt It is impossible to form very clear notions on the general result of thia 

administration, either as to its dispatch of causes, the degree of justice 
actually adtninistered by it^ or its effect on the character of the people ; 
hut I should conjecture that simple causes were speedily decided, and 
complicated ones very slowly. The Nyaeedaish principally tried the 
latter description, and in 20 years it filed less than 1400 causes, of which 
it is believed that one half were never decided. Punchayets appear ge- 
nerally to have given just decisions, but men in power could obstruct a 
tcferenqe to those assemblies, and could prevent the execution of their 
decrees. That justice was often denied, or injustice committed, appears 
from the frequency of ThuUee, which is a term for Robbery, Arson, and 
even Murder committed, to oblige a Village or Government Officer to 
satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. This 4crime is commonest to the 
Southward of the Kisna, but murders on account of disputes about land- 
ed property are every where frequent With regard te its effect on the 
diaracter of the people, the Ryots seem in most respects simple and ho- 
nest^ but there is no regard for truth or respect for an oath throughout 
the whole community ; and forgery, intrigue and deceit are carried to the 
highest pitch among the Patails, Coolcurnees, and all ^wlio have much 
opportunity of practising those iniquities* There is no punishment for 
Perjury or Forgery* In the annexed award of a Funchayet, No 2, it ap- 
pears that 33 persons entered into an engagement to swear to an^ thing 
that one of the parties might dictate^ and for this complicated offence 
theyweremildly reprimanded by the Nyaeedaish. litigiousness does 

not 



aat seem to have been at all prevalent, imtess the obstinacy with whicb - 
people adheted to anjr claims to laaded property c^ be braiig|ift tiiul$> ' 
ihat head. 

Such are the advantages and disadvantages of t!he "Native Aiministra- OomparitoD. ^ th« 

; . ^ advMiuifCt of the 

tion of justice, which are to be weighed against those of the plan adopted^ ^*^^Vr ^^"^a^*^ 
ia our Provinces; If we were obliged to take tbem as they stood under ^^ 
€tkB Native Government^.the scale would |m>bably soon be turned ; but as- 
a is possible to invigocate the systei&and to remove its worst abuses^ the '^ 
^estion is not so easily decid^id. The most striking advantages * in our ^ 

plan appear to be, that the laws are fixed, and that as^ means are taken to^ 

• ' ' * •^•i.*. * ^ 

jMomulgate them, they may be known to every one." That the decisions i 

of the Adawlut, being alwajrs on fixed principles^ .may alwaysbe foreseen f 

that there is aregular and certain m^ie of obtaining redreiss ; that the de- * 

cidiOn on each separate case is more speedy than in any Native Court ;* 

atid that it is more certain of being enforced : tha£ justice may be ob« 

tamed by^ means of the Ad^wkit even from officers of Government, or ^ 

from Government itself: that the judges are pure, and their purity and* 

correctness are guarded by appeals ; and that the whole system is steady 

aiid uniform, and is not liable to be biassed in its motions by fear or a£» 

jlctioiiyzipolicy, or respect. , . : 

On the other hand it appears, that although the Regulations are pro* ' 
mulgated^ yet "as they are entirely new to the people of India, a long time * 
must pass befoire^^y can be gehtsrally known ; and as both they -andr^ 
the decisions of <^c Court are fotinded on Europeian notioQ% a still Ion«*' 
ger period *must elapse before their principles ca« be at alf understood ; * 
tlM this Obscurity of ibtelf throws all questions relating to property tntb^ 
" ^ A a doubt* 
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doubt, and produces litigation, which is furt^ier. promoted by the exi«- 
tence of a class 9f mqujendered necessary by the numerqus technical 
diBiculties of our lawj whose subsistence depends on the abundance of. 
law suits : that by these means an accumulation of suits takes place which 
renders the speedy decision of the Adawlut of no avail: that the facility 
given to appeals ^takes away from tlie advantage of its vigor in enforcing ^ 
decrees, and renders it on the whole in many cases more feeble and dilato* 
ry than even the Punchayet^ while ih others it acts with a sternness and, 
indifference to rank and circumstances very grating to the feelings of the 
Natives : that its control over the public officers lessens their power 
without removing, the principle of despotism in the Government, or the 
lyibits engexidered.by that principle in the people, and that by weaken- [ 
icgonepart of the machine without , altering the rest, it produced de- 
jagement and confusion throughout the whole ; ihat the remoteness of 
t|ie Adawlut prevents the ^access of the common people, and that if 
Moonsiffi; with fees. Vakeels, &c.«be adopted to remedy this evil, they are 
not exempt from, the corruption of the Native system, while they occasA- 
itn in a remarkable degree the litigious spirit peculiar to ours. \ 

' •' ■ ' . ' ■' ''^ ' • ■' > 

. This view of the Adawlut is taken from the reports drawn up in Beiw . 

gal, and it is possible thai many of the defects described may originate, 
m the Revenue system, in the voluminousness of the Regulations, or in 
other extrin3ic circumstances ; a supposition ^which app.e^ss to.be support- 
f^dby the state of t^e Courts undier Bombay, where most of the evils allud- 
ed, to are said to be still unfelt, but enough will jeinaiq to, satisfy us that 
the chance of attaining or approaching to perfection is as small under 
our own plan as under that of the Natives; that on either, plan we must 
aubmit to many inconvemencies and many abases, and that no very sud- 

den 
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den improvement is to be looked for in the actual state of things. If 
t^is be the case, it becomes of the first conseqaence to cherish whatever 
there is good in the existing system^ and to attempt no innovation that 
can injure the principles now in force, since it is so uncertain whether 
#e can introduce better in their room« 

' I propose therefore that the Native system should still be preserved,* 
aiid means taken to remove its abuses and revive its energy. •• Such » 
course will be more wtelcome to the Natives than any entire change, and 
jf it should fail entirely it is never too late to introduce the Adawlut* ^ 

'^ It is nowhowever practicable for us loTceep op the Native plan en- improvi^mimft mg. 

tbely unchanged* In removing abuses we destroy the moving powers of '^'^ •ystem. 

Vakk^zzOf Patronage and Presents, and we must look out for others to 

supply their place. For this purpose we may hope to have more purity,^ 

more steadiness, and more energy th^tn the Native/Government.; an^ I 

think we can scarcely fail to place the people in a better situatibn with. 

respect to justice than that in which we found them* Such a change in 

the mere administration of the law will probably in time improve the cha« 

n(qt€ir.of our^^b^gcl^^ and admit of a gradual improvement ia their ra« 

d(cal principles ; but it seeiQ3 desirable th^t such improvement should he^ 

so slow as to allow the amelioration of the society to keep pace with th^ 

of thelaws^andthus escape the evil of having a code unsuitable to the; 

circumstances of the people and beyond the reach of their, understanding 



Our principal instrument must continue to be the Punchayet, and that 

must continue to be exempt from all new forms, interference and regula^ 

tiori on our part. Such forms would tlirow over this well-known institu- 

tion tha^ mystery which enables litigious people to employ Courts of Jus- 
^ * * • ^ • 
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tiM %M ei^nes of IitimJldatiQ^ against their neigfaboorsi and wbi^h re»<c 
4ew necessary a class^o^ laWy^rv wJiQ Am^wgthe Nativw^are tbe grealr: 
fomenter? of deputes. 

Another obJTOtion to forms Is^ tiiat they would detef^the most respect, 
table people fronr serviog^on Punchayets. The indolence of the Natin^tt^. 
their aversion to form and restraint, their hatred of norelties and'tbisi^ 
^sead of getting into difficulties in an unknown course of proceedings 
and thus exposing themselves.toiour supposed .strictness, wpald be sufii^. 
cient to prevent any honest Patail from calling afnuchayet, or any dis*. 
interested inhabitant fjpom serving as a member; but it is only the honest^ 
who would 4>e thus deterred^ those who Jooked to profit through fraud^. 
^uld run^ little risk in pursuk of their selfish designs, and would stud^ 
tuyr ai}w>Iaws so a3 to ^ualify^^ themselves to ev^e them. 

The PM:^1 should be/cncoui^iged as at present to settle disputes amicai' . 
f^y if he can^and othei^wise to refer tl^m to Punchayets on the old mo»« 

' Ifopapjirs should l^i^iM^fi^^ those bo^^ea but a Raseenamehj,^ 
(or consent by, the parties to ^the arbitration of the members^) and a Sa- 
ionudi (or decision) as concise as they chuae tp^make it When-these- 
t:wo papjers can))e produced, the decision 'should be^ finals unless in case: 
tf corruption -or gross injustice.^. ^When those papers are wanting/ the 
cmse^must be considered a^ still liable to invest%ation^ but np censyre 
^to be passed on the Punchayet for failing to produce them. When a- 
Faiail reuses to grant a Pimchayet^ the Mamlutdar may on complaint 
dirf^rt him to afford one, and if either party object to a Punchayet in hia^ 
«wn village^ the Mapilutdacshallbeat liberl^y to order, one at hisowa 
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midencei or at aay othor tilla^^ as I believe was prMtised by the M«n 
tttta Govermnent But unless both parties give their free censent ta 
iiie arrangement proposed by the Mamlutdar^ that Officer must roporii 
the case to the CoUectos» and awiutbiroxdecs. 

Appeals from Village Punchayets should be made to the CoUeetofr 
who^ if he thinks the Punchayet has not been freely chosen^ or that it 
has not fully decided j or if on a summary enquiry he discovers any gross 
error or injustice^ or sees good ground to suspect corruption, may order m 
new Punchayet, either at the original Village, or elsewhere. In tliisen. 
quiry the Collector can of course direct the Mamlutdar to make any lo« 
cal investigatioh that may be necessary, and he can employ his assistants 
er an Ameen, either Jn ccmducting the summary enquiry, or in superin<» 
tending the second Punchayet ; but he ought on no account to go int9 
an enquiry in any ordinary case^ merely because the Punchayet appear 
to him to have decided erroneously $ the object of this appeal being )*a« 
fher to watch over the purity of the Courts than to amend their decisis 
0ns. The appeal ought to be to the Collector rather than to the Mami^ 
iutdar, to prevent that officer either quashing complaints, or needlessl/ 
drawing up causes from the Village tribunals to his oWDt 

These rules will provide for the adjustment of disputes among Villagers, 
l^t there are many mercantile and other persons who reside^in Towns, 
jand are not subject to the authority of 9Xxy PataiL For these persons 
aa(rther phm must be adopted* When they belong to trades, theShaitee^ 
#r head of the trade; mxy perform the functions performed by the Patail; 
ia summoning a Punchayet with the consent of die pprtiefl^ and when 
i^iese means areinsufficien^ acomplaint may be made la the Mamhstdar, 
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^o, if he cannot aeecmmodate the matter either by his own interposic£. 
on, or a Punchayet agreed to by both parties, must report it to the Collec- 
tor» who will authorize a Funchayet of persons of the same order. WheiK 
the parties leave the nomination of these Funchayets to the Mamlutdap » 
or other Officer of Government, he cannot be too careful to select the 
inembers so as to^make attendance as little onerous as possible. Persons 
unemployed ought to be preferred to men in business^^ and the whole ta 
bemanaged asmuch on the principle of rotation,, as the disposition of thei 
parties may admit The objection <^ the parties to any member ought 
however to be always intended to^ and if they shew a disinclination to the 
persons prc^osed by the Government Agent,, they ought to be allowed 
to name four respectable people themselves^ who ought to chuse afifth asi 
an Umpire. . If the members cannot agree the Umpire must be named 
ty the Government Officer*, 

In very large towns the superintendence of these Punchayets may bci 
too much for the Mamlutdar to undertake, and it will tUerefore be found 
Becessary to nominate officers (to be called Ameens^ or whatever name^ 
bashitherto been in use among the Marrattas,) expressly for the adminis^r- 
tration of justice* There might be one to every Maralutdar*s District, or 
one to every two } but it ought first to be tried whether the Mamlutdars 
are sufficient to keep down the business, as the institution^ of so many 
di3pen8ers of Justice besides theRevenue OfficerSr ^fill certainly be new^ 
and its effects on the Punchayets and on the people ^ cannot be clearlyt 
foreseen.. Some means must however be found out to make up, inPoona 
eqpecialiy^ for the numerous Chiefs and Ministers who formerly used ta 
assemble Puachayets. For this putpose I tliink there ought to be three 
l^ative/odges at Pocrna^ with Sidafies ^ aiiK>nitf>ing to itOO Kupeea ea^/ 

> i ud 
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r^ three of inferior njok; with inferior salaries, who sjioidd receive comf. 
{daints referred to them by the Collector, and submit them to PunchayetSt 
Of decide them themselves,. when both parties consented to that mode 
of adjustment 

In such cases as the Collector should expressly prescribe, causes to b© 
tried by Punchayets might be shaped by the Ameen in such a manner 
that the pleadings, documents and evidence might all be brought at 
once before the Punchayet, and the cause decided at one sitting, unless 
the Punchayet should call for more information^ 

In ouises decided by the Ameen aTone, ari appieal should lie to the Col- 
lector, who might always or on all reasonable grounds order a Punchayet 
to tiy the case anew. The higher clasa of Ameens might try causes to 
any amount, but the second class should be limited to 200 Rupees. The 
Collector might in all cases call up such causes as he thought of great 
importance, to be tried before him, or his assistants* The* Shasteree to 
each Collector might be an Ameen, aad might receive an addition to his 
Salary on that account. 

In each of the large towns, perhaps two in each District besides Poo- 
Ba» there might be an Ameen with powers only to grant Punchayet* 
when agreed to* by both parties, and to settle such causes as the parties 
might agree in writing torefer to his decision ; but wherever there was a 
dispute about the mode of trial, he ought to take the orders of the CoL 
iBctor. 

The Ameens in* the town^ might hive 150 Rupees- a monthi aind all the 
Jlmens m%ht have a certain adcji^on to their SIdary ibr eveiy" 90 causes 

decided 
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fkeided by them, or hj Punchayets under thair directioiu The expcnne 
might be defrayed from fines hereafter to be mentioned^ but the connee* 
tion between their allowances and the fund from which they are dourn 
ought not to be apparent to the Ameen* 

To complete the administration of Justice references might be mads 
on all doubtful questions of Hindoo law to the principal Shasterees, who 
receive Pensions or Wurshashuhs. The selection in each reference might 
be left to the Commissioner, as was the practice with the Natives, or a 
small addition might be made to the Salary of a certain number^ wha 
might be constituted regular authorities to decide on points of law« 

Appeals ought tol>e received from \he Ameenson the princ4)Ie pbovt 
mentioned* and in the same manner the Commissioner should receivt 
i|)ecial appeals from the Collectors^ not with a view to revise their decisis 
ions on each case, but to give him an opportunity of ascertaining that his 
instructions are acted up to^ and that the Custom of the Country is n<A 
departed froivu 

It is chiefly by this tupertntendjUiee that we can hope to 
purify and inyi^orate the Native Systemt so as to convert it from a 
mere engine of expression into an instrument for a moi^.eJ^tensive dvh 
pcsosation of Justice than exists eren jmi;>jur own old Provincea. 

It is iadi^ensable on Ms principle that the Collector should grrt 
audience for at least two hours every day to all ranks, receive Coau 
jplainta vkd tpore, and grant decisions and orders on Mamlutdars tt the 
fases Teffids»0 Jf he. confine' himself to receiving petitions in wrtttng^ it 
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if lAiposrible that he should have time to become acquainted with the 
state of things in his District This practice, combined with the CoUec* 
tor's tours round his District, ought to be a great check on the Mamlut- 
dars, and those Officers ought likewise to be obliged to answer speedi- 
ly and fully every complaint made against them, or reference sent to 
them. The great indulgence and forbearance recommended towards 
Punchayets and Patails should have no place towards Mamlutdars, on 
whose purity and efficiency so much depends, and with whom those 
qualities can only be preserved by strict discipline. 

The amount to be decided on by a Punchayet under a Patail might 
be limited to 150 Rupees, and by a Mamlutdar or Ameen, without re- 
ference, to 1,000 Rupees ; when the amount exceeds this, the Mamlut* 
dar ought not to call a Punchayet even with the consent of the parties, 
until he has taken the Collector's orders.— Any sura might be referred 
by the Collector, but great causes, where delay and distance are of least 
consequence, would be best done under his own superintendence. 

Causes, in which great Sirdars are parties, should be reported to the 
Commissioner, who should take measures himself, or send special instruc- 
tions in each case. No claim for a debt incurred during the Marratta 
Government ooght to be enforced against this Class with more strictness 
than that Government would have evinced, and all intercourse relating 
to causes of those persons should be conducted according to the prac* 
tice of the former Government, as above described. 

Rules ought to be made limiting the period at which a suit can be en- 
tertained; IS years from the commencement of the dispute would be 
sufficient in cases of personal property, but a very long period must be 
allowed in disputes about land, provided always that no prior decision 
by a competent authority has taken place. 

C C ' Thci% 
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^ These rules must be observed by the Mamlatdari and Ameess, tnit 
they must not extend to Ritails, who must be guided by Cuitom alone/ 

A period ought also to be fixed, after which appeals on complaints of 
gross error, bribery &c. will not be received ; these ought to be short 
^hen the cause was tried by a Punchayet, and long when by a single 
Judge. 

Mamlutdars and Ameens should send Registers of the Causes they try 
to the Collectors, and the Collectors to the Commissioner, but nothing 
of the sort should be required from the PataiL 

JSo far indeed am I from wishing to clog the proceedings of the low* 
er orders with forms, that I think a decision ought to be received and en- 
forced by the public authorities, by whomsoever it has been passed, in 
livery case where there is a written consent to the arbitration on the 
1>ehalf of the parties, and a written award oa that of the Arbitrators* 

^00 much pains cannot be taken to encourage private Arbitrations, and 
this is the more necessary, from an opinion which appears to beindustri* 
ously propagated, that our Government resents and punishes any inter- 
ference of individuals in affairs which are within its Jurisdiction. 

The employment of professional Vakeels ought to be strictly forbid* 
den, both in the Mamlutdars, Ameetis, and Collectors* Cutcherries; with 
the Patails they are not likely to exist 

Similar pains must be taken to guard against professional ArbitratOfs» 
a description of persons who were not unknown under the Marratta 
Government, and who appear from Mr. Lumsden's report to be becom- 
ing eommon under ounu This. class» to all the bad qualities of hired 

Vakeels^ 
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Vakeek^ adds' that of oorruptian in the decision of the cause* Perhaps 
some ride should be fixed to cooipel the Mamlutdars and Ameens to 
itttend to this caution, but this is the on]y regulation I would venture to 
|M(opose regarding Puncihayets* 

. The difficulty of as^mbling the members^ and of getting them to come 
to a decision, suggest at first view some rules to promote those ends; bi|t 
none can I think be ventured on, without the risk of making attendance 
first entirely compulsory, and then rery odious. The Magistrate may ex* 
trcise his influence and even an indefinite authority as hitherto to procure 
attendance and decision, but he ought to use no absolute force> and 
above all to impose no fines nor other punishments. The utmost would 
be to call the Punchayet to his Court, and seat them with an Ameei» 
from uhNming to nighty until they ^ould decide. 

The Collector might be empowered to bestow on Members of Pun* 
chayets> on whom attendance should appear to fall particularly bard, a 
sum of money at his discretion, to defray their expences, and he ought 
to. wifb*bold all assistance of the kind where the attendance of the mem* 
bers has been particularly remiss* 

PuBchayets ought to be furmsbed with a Pe<x! to summon witnesses 
and parties, and in the event oi the non-attendance of one of the parties 
after due notice, the cause might be decided a^nst him, though liable 
to ]:eyisi(m on good ground being shewn for his absence^ 

Some check is required to prevent frivolous and litigious complaints^ 
^ecially in a|^>e^ from the decision of Punchayets. — ^Fees have been 
suggested for this pilose, but it is very doubtful, whether they are a 
check on litigation any further than they are a check upon justice. 

It 
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It appears a better remedy to allow the Punchayet«, or the person who^ 
trie^ the cau^e, to fine a pkrt}% whose complaint or whose defence is pal- 
pably frivolous, and if this is thought to be too great a latitude to entrust 
to a Punchayet, the fine might be limited to the extent of the fourUit 
formerly taken by the Marratta Government, or even to the amount, 
which would on our own system be levied (even where there was bo 
fault) in the shape of costs and fees, stamped paper, &c. A portion of the 
money so levied might be given to the injured party when poor, and the 
test would go to pay the commission allotted to the Ameens, and the ex- 
pence of members of Punchayets. If the fund proved inadequate to this 
purpose, a further sum might be raised by the sale of stamped paper for 
all deeds and contracts, which would be a security against forgery as 
well as the means of raising a revenue* 

In cases of appeals I would oblige the appellant to enter into a bond 
to pay a particular fine, if the complaint proved vexatious, and this as 
well as the fine imposed on the loser would only be a mitigation of the 
Marratta Practice in both cases. Decrees should be enforced in the 
mildest forms in use with the Marrattas ; a Hircarra, or in a case of a res- 
pectable man, a Carcoon should be sent to insist on the payment of the 
sum decreed, and to prevent the Debtor eating from sunrise to sunset, 
unless it were paid. The property of the Debtor ought also to be sold, 
but not his house, nor the implements o£his profession ; if all this should 
be insufficient, he should be imprisoned for a period to be fixed on the re- 
port of the Punchayet, according to the amount of his debt, and the frau« 
dulent or litigious spirit he had displayed. 

A question arises regarding the Native practice of Tukkazza, If lefk 
as it was among the Natives, it leads to every sort of oppression, and the 
morei as the su&rer is often prevented coming to complaio. If done a« 
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way entitely, the great priaciple which drives men to Puucbayeti^ pri* 
vate arbitrations, and voluntary compositions, is put an end to, and eve- 
ty Creditor is compelled to come to Court. It is absolutely neCeasary 
to prohibit the use offeree, but perhaps all restraints and inconvenienciei 
that depend on the point of honor ought to be allowed to remain. 

The plan I have proposed has many obvious and palpable defects, and iifmiMf#t ina <iti« 

ftdyantng^i of UA 

many more will no doubt appear when its operations are fully observed, pri»pi>i^ p'**- 
It has thii advantage, that it leaves unimpaired the insti^tionsj the opi- 
nions, and the feelings, that have hitherto kept the community together j 
andj that as its fault is meddling too little, it may be gradually remedied . 
by interfering when urgently required. An opposite plan, if it fail, fauli 
entirely; it has destroyed every thing that could supply its place, and whca 
it sinks, the whole frame of the society sinks with it. This plan has ano- 
ther advantage likewise, that if it does not provide complete instrumentJ 
for the decision of Suits, it keeps clear of the causes that produce litiga^ 
lioDt It makes no great changes either teal or apparent in the laws, and 
it leads to no revolution in the state of property. The established prac- 
tice also, though it be worse than another proposed in its room, will b* 
less grievous to the people, who have accommodated themselves to th« 
present defects, and are scarcely aware of their existence ; while every 
fault in a new system, and perhaps many things that are not faults^ would 
be severely felt for want of this adaptation. 1 do not however mean to 
tay, that our interference with the Native plan is odious at present. On 
the contrary, several of the Collectors are of opinion that a summary de- 
cision by an European Judge is more agreeable to the Natives, than any 
other mode of trial. This may be the case at first, but if the decisions of 
Europeans should ever be so popular as to occasion the disuse of the Na- 
tive modes of settlement, there would soon be a run on the Courts, and 
justice, however pure when obtained, would never be got without yetri 

of delay* 
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Tb«re must hawever in the system nqw pfDposed be a considerable 
lacrifice of form, and, even some sacrifice of essential justice ; and it is to 
l?e expected that tlie abuses wliich will be observed under it will give 
particular disgust to most of our officers, because they are repugnant to 
our ways of thinking, and we are ajit ta forget that there are equal ble- 
mishes in every other System, and that those which are the least offensive 
in our eyes are often most disgusting^ to the Natives. This unsuitable- 
Beta of the Native System to European ideas is however a very serious 
objection to its adoption, and renders it doubtful if we shall be able to 
maintain it after the Officers to whom it is to be entrusted shall hav^ 
ceased to be selected^ merely fpc tbeic fitoess*. 

, If ours own system be unintelligible to the Natives it is at least intelligi*. 
ble to us, and asits characteristic is strict rules and checks to departure 
from them, it is not easy to go wrong. Moreover, as it possesses ho very 
mcQ adaptation to the Native way of thinking, a little derangement is of 
no great con3equence. But the Native plan can seldom be thoroughly 
understood by any of us.^ we may act against its plainest rule^ from mere 
ignorance, and we. must all be liable to strike at its vital principles whea 
we think we are>onLy removing its defects. Nor is it necessary that the 
I^slator should fall into this error taproduce the most fatal effects. The 
error of an-inferior executive Officer is sufficient to overthrow the sys* 
tem. The Commissioner perceives the numerous irregularities, abuses 
Md corruptions in. Village Punchayets, which may be avoided by a few 
simple rules ;. and the complete insight and effectual superintendence 
that would bo gained by i^ mere, report of the Patail's proceedings ; ho 
makes his regulations, dir^ects a Register to be drawn up, punishes the 
neglect of his orders regarding it, and from that moment there is an end 
of Village Punchayets, until Patails shall be found, who will under- 
take- those troublesome and unknown forms ftqm. mere publio 
q^iriti with the chance of punishment and censure for unintctptional 
^ failure^ 
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"iJ^ilure« Not less efFectual would be the decisions of ail iniexperienced 
Assistant acting with that confidence which inexperience alone confers : . 
h6 fines some Punchayets for exceeding their powers, and imprisons some 
Patails for confounding their Judicial with their Fiscal functions, and the 
effectof his decisioais as complete within his district, as if a law had 
been enacted prohibiting all interference in- settling disputes^ except* by 
the Officers of Goyernmeata 

To avert these dangers^ the best plan is to keep this territory for a con- 
siderable time under a separate Commissioner, on whose vigilance we 
must depend for correcting mistakes, such as^have been described. 

Wishing t0 give a complete picture of the shape in which t recom* AJ^^'JSJ **"■''' 
mended the Native System to be preserved,. I have not distinguished 
between the arrangements already adopted, and those only proposed. In 
general the Marratta System has been kept unchanged. There are howe« 
ver some slight differences-in the niode» of proceeding of the difl^rent 
Collectors. Mr. Chaplin receives all complaints that cannot be settled 
with the consent of the* parties, and directs^ the Mamluidar to enquire in*- 
la them, and when necessary to grant Punchayets*. Captain Grant adopts 
the same course, but also has many causes decided by himself and his As- 
sistants at Sattara. Captain Pottinger*s proceedings are similar to Cap- 
G rant's, and in the present state of Candeish there appears to be scarcely 
any Judicial business. At Poonah it has long since been found necessary 
to appoint three Native Ameens to assist in the admini3tration of Justice. 
These persons regulate Punchayets, and try causes which both parties a- 
gree to submit to them, and latterly causes also where the parties neglect 
to name the members of the Punchayet. There have been 3,428 Causes 
filed at Poonah, of which there have been settled without a. trial, 1323 

By PuncfaayetS) .. .,• ^ •.. ,. ^. ^.. ... 376 
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' B/ injunction from the Collector, .., ... ..^ sSff 

Dismissed on the non-attendance of the Plaintifl; •..•. .^ ,.. 408 

. And there have been decided, .. ,. ... 1015 

By the Collector and his Assistant, . . : .. , . .. SS* 

By Punchayets chosea by the parties^ .• .. .. ^ .^, ... 44 

' ByAmeens, , ... ^.^ ^^. ^^^ j^g 

»e^^*?f thiTi^'nlw *^^2 Causes were undecided itt the end of March } on the whole I 
^fi«» ou should think that the means we hare hitherto possessed have not been suf* 

ficieiit to meet the demand in Poona> and perhaps owing to the constMt oo* 
cupation of the Mamlutdars in revenue business ; the same may be trile in 
the Country. I hope the plan now proposed will be more effectual- 
Sliould it fail, it will be necessary to have numerous Amcens for holding 
PuMhayetB, and to adopt by degrees atiictfef JruleS to compel the atten- 
dance and hasten the decisions of those bodies* If that should be insufl^ 
cient, Moonsifs must be empowered to try causes by themselves, in which 
case diere must be a European Judge %o hear appeals from them all ; but 
these improvements must not be Jntioduced until thpy are wanted, and 
we must be careful not to induce the Natives to give up their present 
modes of settling disputes by holding out a prospect ^f pure and abundant 
justice^ which we may not ultimately be able to realize* 

Si Arr!uf cLentf^' '^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ effects»of our Reveuuc, Police, and Judicial Systems, we 
have, in Revenue^ lighter, more equal and more certain assessment^ less 
peculation, and consequently less profit to the Agents of Government In 
Police more attention and more vigour,' but less violence and so far lest 
efficiency. In Civil justice the great change is, that Government has tak- 
en on itself the whole responsibility of protecting people's rights, but, 
iAere is more form, morovipurity, more delay in some cases^ and less in 
others. In Criminal Justice, more system^ more scruples, more trials, more 
acquittals, more certain punishment ibr ^1 crimesi escept Robbery, and 

for thati both less cerlai&and less severe* 
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TRANSLATION of a Deed of Purchase executed la the year Shue 
J726 Rucklaksheei. on Pouch Vud Pritty Pudda^ between Jannojee Bin 
Putojee,. Fataily Cuddum of the Village of Gaivee in the Purgunnah of 
iPhultan r *nd Beemajee Bin Assajee, Patail Yadoay, the Muccadum (or 
Chief Patail) of the Village of Jeeregaum. ia the Patas Turuf of th* 
Praunt of Poona* Sui 1214 Hej^ 

The ceasoii of this Deed of Purchase Beihgr executed is, that the Mne^ 
cadum (or Chiefship) of the above-mentiiMied Village Jeeregaum being 
exclusively mine^ and that as there has been a severe Famine in* the Land 
the whole of this^year, and many have died forwant of food, and as I aU 
so find myself reduced to the last extremity from^ an absolute want of eve- 
nly kind of sustenance or means of procurii^ it, excepting by disposing 5f 
my Wuttun (Hereditary Office and Landsperhaps) and Suice, if I were 
AOttadisposeof someof it I should die, and die whole world would be' 
lost to me, I have resolved to save my Life by dividing my Wuttun^ 
Writtec and admitting partner taits engagement*. 

Withlhis fixed design I have come toyou and fallen on your neck^ 
begging that you will preserve my Kfe during the continuance of the Fa- 
mine, and that in consideration of your doing so you will accept a half 
of the rights of my Muccadumee, while I retain the other hal£ 

Thus petitioning and speakirig to you in the strangest manner yod have 
eonsented, and I now execute this Agreement to testify my voluntary 

▲ relinquishment 
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relinquishment in your favor of half my rights or sole Muccadum of the 
above-mentioned Village, and that in consideration thereof I have before 
Witnesses accepted and received Seven Hundred and One Rupees. You 
have thus preserved the lives of my Family, and we shall henceforward 
jointly enjoy all rights (Thug,) dignity (Nfaunpaun,) &c. according to 
the undermentioned detaiL 

First HUGDAREE, or RIGHTS and PERQUISITES- 

1st GooGRSE. Two Maunds at the rate of 16 Puheelas per Maund 
pn e^h cultivated Chahoor of Laad* Half this Gcaiiiu or half ite Value 
shall be your% and half mine. 

. Snd* BuAL Jumma on the^mnual present from the Sircar on settling the 
Jumma Mioiwting to fiS JLupees, shall be one half your^s, and one hatt 
wine. 

Srd. Pal9 AJiRA. Tor every Chahoor of cultivated Land I am entitled (al 
the reaping season) to an hundred Bundles of the Gi»in produced. Half 
of tbis^shaIl' be your's, and half mine. 

4th. HooRDA NiMBooR. The half of what I receive from each field om 
ihese accounts shall be your% and half mine. 

. Bemark. Hoorda is unripe Josrry^ which it is considered pleasant to eat 

^ toasted : the quantity received by the Patail from each field is from (me 

to two Puheelas. Nimboor is unripe Bajeny taken for the same purpose* 

5ch. MuLKATEBir. For products of the earth from irrigation you shall 
tecehre half of these prodi|ct8k aadoCall QOwaioulK products which come 

tomyahare^ 

Rcmarfu 
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* Semarh This Hug is yeiy uncertam> it relates chiefly to VegetaUas 
fnd garden products. 

6th. Raudassecha Wottol. Half shall be your'Sj and half mine. 

Remark. This is a small exaction of from one to two Annas taken 
from Travellers who stopt at the Village. It is distinct from Jaglect or 
what is paid to the Ramoossees of the Village for keeping watch at night 
over Travellers' property* 

7th. Shetdxer. Teliadiee (rights from the Oiknan.) Half shall Im) 
your'Sy and half mine. 

Remark. There is a considerable quantity of Oil produced in the Dee* 
tab from Plants sown annually^ and cultivated in fielda either singly or 
mixed with Grain ;. the most common plants of this kind are the Til» th# 
Imvus^ the Kareel^ Amborey, Kusde and Moore. The Patails in some 
places send round every evening for Oil, when each Oilman puts alike 
in the Dish« Others receive their quota monthly, and others annually. 

8th. KoosHTEECHS Maz. (Weavers' Looms) We shall each have hal& 

Remark. Each Loom pays, at the end of the year^ one Cloth of the 
description of Cloths woven on it. A Kooshtee is a Weaver of Bands of 
a Cloth, which answers the purpose of a Silrhee, of Puchoras, and some- 
times of Sarhees. Besides Kooshtees there are other Idnds of Villagi 
Weavers, Jains, Salees, Dhungurs, (who are also Shepherds) and Moi* 
mins ; the last are Mahomedans. 

9th» DmmouRCHB Uaa. (WooUen Weavers* Looms). Half shall bd 

jrour^Si and half mine* 
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JiUh. Htm ToRVTA* tHukt it received on toarket^dy* or &Sn fSmft 
Shopkeepersj, Banianst kc such as Tohaccc^ Sopparf^ iiagveeUa, Pan^ 
Gori &e. 

lldu Baprotteb Zvuzm, (MIras Land.) 19 Rookas^ of this Lamd 
foa shall have half, that is, eight Rookas in one place, and a Rooka and 
a half in another place,, which contains a Well» the whole of MJihich. I give^ 

JKp to yoiu I retain the other half of the land« . . 

.* 

12tlu I have a Well in one Rooka of ground appropriated for the- 
growth of VTegetables ; half shaU. be ybiir^^ and half shall cemaia mine^ 



ISthr You shall have half mj Tenement to reside ku 

Uih^ Attached to the Mticcadlimee or Pktailshi{H there^ are Ehagft 
Lands to the extent of half a Chaboor or Six Rookas.. You shall enji>f 
•fialf of this^ while I refaliatiie other half. 

15th. the Village Mar^^who^ perform Service for ine shall abodb^ 
your^s* 

I6thw Close to the Village^ I have three Rookas of Land,, one and 
a half Rookas shall be your'b, and the rest continue to be mine. But be^ 
«des this there is « quantitj of Xand without Tenants or Labourers; and 
'Whieh belongs to the Villagf^ YoashAlL take half of diis Landj» while L 
j^etaitt the other half.. ; - 

RemarJc^ The meaning^ of tfie tatter sentence is perhaps that thej^ 

should enjoy an equal tide to the disposal, or, if it may be termed^ to the 

Patronage, of the Land, because there is always a small fee received by 

the Fatail^, who let out ox sell the occupied fields of the Village* . T&is 
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passage howevertri^es strongly the right of the P^taib tcr the diBpoial 
of all Lands not possessed b/ the Governmenty as ^Shejrree and Koa«' 
cum*' Lands. 

Second. MAUNPAUN, DIGNITY and PRECEDENCE. 

1st TosHRSEF. (The Annual Government present on the full pay- 
ment of the Revenues.) We shall receive Tushreef year and year about. 

3nd*. On the iestival of the HoTj it will be customary for both to 
bake Bread. The Musical Instruinent Players shall come to my house 
fint^ and go- playing before me till I. arrive at your house^ when we shall 
both set out, my Bread being carried on the right of your Bread, and on 
arrrving at the place of Worship (a Tree,) Fshall tie up your'i under it. 
We shall then together equally go through the Worship^ and the rest of 
the ceremony conjointly and at the same time»^ 

9rd. On the occasion of Shesalshet (a Ceremony which occurs on the 
§hustee,.or 6tb, the day after Nagpunchumee,) we shall both niake an 
Image of Sheralshet (a Raja who reigned 2 Ghurrees) and together car- 
ry the Images^ after our Women have danced round each, to the Well or 
Twk, and* throw them into it at the same time instant Your. Shesalshet 
shall go in procession oa the left^of mine». 

4tiu On the Poise Amauass the Bhllocks of both slisdl set out at the 
same time,. youifs on the left^^and mine on the right,, andin this way^ the 
one equal with the other they shall be walked inprocession round Ha^ 
numan ; but the Music shall precede my Bullocks home, while your's re* 
main until it retums» when yon^shall bring yonr Bullocks home with 
Kiisic also. 

9k* On Manuger and VhtM l tbAfint fecetvt Beei* Til (Faia 
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Sopary and a mark on the fbrehead») and then ;fou; on like occasion the 
Candwa (a large round sweet Cake) shall he e^nsUy shared hf us* 

6th. We shall worship not all the old Gods, but all the new ones 
that may be set up together; and not before or ^tter each other. 

7th. The heads of all Goats sacrificed to any of the Gods, which be- 
fore were wholly mine, shall now be half 6f each head your^s* 

Remark. Hanuman is never offered the sacrifice of an animal ;* to 
Bhomanny, Cundoobha, and Bheeroobha, such sacrifices are acceptable ; 
the carcase of the Goat is eaten by the owner, of the Qoat and his friends. 

8th« On the full Moon (of Magh) I shall receive a Goat^ and then 
jou sludl receive one.^ 

9th. We shall be entitled to a pair of Shoes from the Chummar once 
tyear. 

10th. The Village Derhs^ on festivals and great occasions, shall give 
us both a piece of Firewood, but mine shall be given first. 

11th. On Kewl Putturs my name shall be written uppermost, then 
jour's, and below only one Plough (a Plough is the Signature of a Culti- 
vator*) 

12th. We shall each have aGoaton the Dussara, Stnd their value wilt 
}>e put in the Village expences. 

18th. On the Dewally, kc. the Pipers shall play at my 4oor fifst^ 
and then at your's. 

. litht WeahaUaaketbeDMisonfapjatog^^ ^ 
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ISth, tovitaiions t»lf«ttiage^ &c. shall be first given to me. 

16th. The She|Ia given on Pats (Marriages of Widows or rather Con^ 
tracts answering the chief end of Marriages) is to be shared between us. 

17th. The Presents of the Dhunzurs from their flocks shall be eqiiat 
ly shared by us. 

18th. Half tte Oor and TU given on the Suttkerrant shall be your's, 
and half mine« In this manner you and I, &c. (confirming the h^htM 
fransillerred to all futurity.) 

Then the Witnesses' Names^^ 

Remark* A confirmation of this Deed was granted by former Go- 
vernments^ and the Copy of the Deed above translated was found among 
the Records. 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON. 



Extract of a Letter, dated the Of h March, ISIS, Jrom Captain RoBEEt* 
aoK, Provisional Collector at Poana, to the Hm^ble M. Elphimstonis. 

On the nature of the tenures by which the Land is held by the Dec-* 
can Coonbees* my inquiries have been more successful. The general Jiu 
visions of Husbandmen are two Thulkurree^ or Men who cultivate 
their own fields ; and Cooiwarrees or Oopurees, men who labour on 
Lands not their own. The Thulknrree's tenure is uniform ; the occu« 
jpanc^ of the Coolwarree is of different kinds. 

The Thulkurree is a}80 called a Mirasdar. Thul signifies a Field^ and 
perhaps the litera)i meaning, of Thulkurree is a man belonging to, or who 

labours 



labours,. a.Field. The term. Mkaidar UtMt»'%tptuAteot^ 
condition of the Thulkurree, Meeras signifying Patrimony, Heritug^ 
Suecessiom But whatever ai^uments could be adduced against the word 
Thulkurree or Mirasdar, as a definitive of the condition of the peison 
known by these, s^pellations, there, can be^no doubt entertained of what 
that condition really is, for he is considered, and acknowledged by the^ 
Government, to have the property of the lands he cultivates* I am yet 
uninformed, and perhaps it may nevep be cteatlgr established, at whftt pe- 
riod the Deccan Landlords, acquired thek rights ta the property of the* 
soil, by purchasing it from the Government, or the;VilIage» or whether it 
has always been inherent to them, and that the Government has either 
usurped their rights in some instances, or broken through a custom ofaU 
lowing Lands laying waste,, from a deficiency of population afterwards to 
become the inheritance of the multiplying Descendants of the origidajl 
number of Land Proprietors*. 

The Deccan Landlord is proud of his situation, and is envied among 
his brethren, who are the cultivators of Lands not their own ; their feel- 
ing of attachment to their Fields is remarkably keen, and no considera- 
tion but the utmost pecnniary distress> will induce them^ to abandon: their 
rights of Proprietorship. These rights' are either inherited or purchased, 
and it is a remarkable circumstance, that in the body of the Deed of Sale, 
it is invariably usual to recopd, that he who sells bis Lands* has begged 
of him who buys them to become the purchases. It would seem that 
this information is deemed requisite as a si^e^goardto the buyer, in con« 
sequence of the known reluctance of all Landlords te part with thek 
Lands, to shew that no subterfuge was used ta force or trick them, from 
the original Proprietor. I have the honor to ei^ote the TnwsUtion* of 
two Deeds of Sale of Land. The first has been executed and acted on 
without any referettce to the Oovemment Tbt second has been secur- 
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od to ft cenfhnnatimH first mi the part of the rulef daring whose reign Jt 
was executed^ and afterwards bj his successor. When a Thulkurree diet 
without beirsj or leaves his Native Coimtry to reside in another^ his 
Lands become the Fn^rty of the Yiilagei unless the Proprietor returns 
b^ore thirty years. 

The Lands of the Deccan Villages are all measured^ or supposed to be 
to. The Village Account9 are made up by accounting for the dispositi- 
on of its Lands. Every Field has a Name. The Lands are appraised 
according to their quality of Ootum, firstVate^ Muddhum, middlings and 
iilunusht, or Poor Land. The Thulkurree pays Land-rent to Government^ 
according to the extent and quality of his Lands. This Land-rent it 
tupposed to admit of no increase. 

The Coolwarree ought probably to be pronounced Cowlwarree, which 
would signify a person holding a Cowl or Permission. The Coolwarre^ 
whatever be the origin of his name, is in fact a Farmer. He cultivated 
Lands not his own under different names, according to the nature of bit 
Agreement 

(A True £;lteact.) 



Translation of a Kwretd Puttur, or Deed qf Purchase, dated 1759 Shejc 
Eshwar (Nam Sumwatsies Cheyteroud Treeteea.) 

To Pandoorang Raw Ramchundur Bingey, of the Village of Oonde* 
ree Tump Havelly Kiryat Mahawull, Pergunnah Poona/from BheyjeCt 
the Son of Mahadajee and Mahadojee, the Son of Jugojee Cassid, of 
the same Village. Sooma Seiii Suba Asper^ Meya Tein Un Alif 1236 
Fuxulee. •'-''-'• • ^^' ^ •-' -- ^ ^- . : ■-:• .. ' - - 

c A Deed 



'A Deed of Purchase is executed to this el^t, for this reason, that ht 
as much as we formerly received from you 917 Rupees oii account of 
Six Rookas of the Thul Field called Gana^ transfeired to you along with 
the Well in Mortgage for 27 yea^» and that at the end of the above-men- 
tioned period you having received from the enjoyment of the Ljind the 
value of your money, were to restore it to us ; and that as at this time 
6J years of the period of the Mortgage having expired, 20J years still 
remain, and we are reduced to distress and to the chance of dying from 
want of food; we have now come to you to fall on your neck, and tope* 
tition you, that as you have a right to our Land for 20J years, and we are 
reduced to want, you will in consequence of our joint desire accept for 
ever of half, namely, three Rookas of the Land mortgaged to you with half 
the Well ; on condition that you will immediately yield your title to the 
other half to us, making the price of the half we give you up, on a caU 
culation of what we should have to pay to redeem the whole six Rookas 
mortgaged for 20J years. Rupees 675. 

" We therefore hereby give to you the Land above-mentioned for 675 
Rupees, the sum we may be said to owe you for the whole Land mort- 
gaged, and with its half the Well attached to it, and the western half of 
the Tenement we possess, Thulkurrees in the Village, with whatever Walls 
there may be thereon, namely by Huths in length from North to South, 
and 12 Huths in breadth from West to East ;«yovi are bound to preserve 
all the Customs of the Village, and to conform to particular Customs 
heretofore established in respect to the Land and rights now made 
jour's; such as the payment of the Sircar's Revenue, Purelapaun, &c 
the rights of the Koolkumee and the Baloot oi the Balooties ; and you 
will enjoy, you and your Sons, and your Son's Son to future G;enerations,. 
t|;ie Land above-mentioned; and on th6 ground in the Village given ta 
you, you will build a place what you please, and be undisturbed^ 
apul 11^0 engage to be answerable for cnjr molestation given you bj 
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any of our frieods or relations, so that you will sustain no injury. This 
Deed of Purchase, -which we have written, ia valid (Suhee^) dated the. 
I6th of the Month Jummadee-ooUakher. 

Written out in the hand-writing of Gopaul Sidesheour of the above- 
mentioned Village. 



WITNESSES- 

The Muccadums of the said Vil- 
lage Koosojee bin Shokaje Patell 
Canwa, and Kundojee bin Willojee 
Golay 

Bheyie bin Kristdojee Panckur 
of the same Village, &c. &c. &c. 



PLOUGHS. 

(That is signature shaped so) 
Tumbuckjee bin Essajee, the Car- * 
penter. Janojee bin Ramjuello* 
riay,* the Barber. Willcjee bin 
Bheijuthee Goora Ramajee bin 
Poonja, the Currier,. &C.. &c. &c. 
(Sighed) 

H. D. ROBERTSON, 
Collector. 



J)r(nuiaU9n qf a Government Confirmation of the Deed qf Purchase of 
ZdOiid* 

To the Deshmookh and Despandy of the Pr ount of Poona. Be it 
known that, to you Mahadajee bin Nazojee and Namajee bin Ansojee 
Shejeoul,' Ryots of the Village of Wurkee Turuf Huvelly, there is an 
Enamputter and Mirasputtur given as follows. (Here is mentioned the 
year and date.) 

You having come to Poona have represented that both your Grandfa- 
thers Raijee, alias Ragoojee, and his younger Brother Chahoojee, lived 
together in the year 16399 and that the Patells of the above-mentioned 
Village having been reduced to distress, accepted from your said relations 
a sum of Money, suid voluntarily gave them a portion of their Enam 

Land 
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Land m^uring 1| Rookas and 7^ Rookas of Mim Landj and timt hay* 
img thus sold their Lands, a I)eed of Purchase, was Executed in the name, 
of Raijee, alias Ragoojie, to the following purport* 

(Here follows a Peed of Purchase similar to Enclosure No« 1.) 

A Deed of Purchase of the above, tenor having been executed was 
confirmed in the year Soorsun Meya Wa Alif by the deceased BajeKl 
Row Pundit Pradhan to your Grandfathers, at which time Suntajee'i 
Son Muckajee and Tuckagee Patell having been brought to the Presence 
and asked what Lands they had voluntarily transferred to your Graod^ 
fatherst stated as follows. 

1st Part of our Enam Lands» equal to \\ Rookas, viz. 

Belonging to Muckajee Patail \ Do. 

IXtto to Tuckajee do. «•• 1 Do. 



\\ Do. 



fnd. Part of Miras I§ncl. 

1st Of the Field called Soandur containing S4 Rookas 6 Rookaa 

«nd. Of the Do- Do. Coley Thul containing 12 Rookas 1^^ 



7i 
And Srd. A part of our Premises in the Village, 45 Huths long and 49 
broad. 

Now you having brought a Deed of Purchase corresponding witii the 
above Statement, and haying all produced a Document executed by the 
Deceased. Bajee Row, confirming its validity, and as you are desirout 
that the present Government should also testify the same, it is hereby 
decreed that you and your Sons and Descendants shall enjoy in Enam 
and in Miras tlie Lands, &z. according to the tenor of the confimuu^ 



totf tct 0f the late Bajee Row Pundit Pradhan^ and that jroa shall con* 
\ 'tmue to conform to the practices of the Village in regard to the Landa 
you have ac^piired« 

(Signed) 

K. D. ROBERTSON. 



Extract qf a Letter daied the 22i December^ 1818, Jirom Captain 
Baioofl^ Political Agent in CandeisA, to the Honorable M. Elphinstone. 

The remainder of the Province^ and that part of Gungturry under 
my authority, appears to have undergone a similar survey in the time 
of Mullick Umber, the Foimder of Aurungabad^ and the Successor ta 
the Government of the last of the Nizam Shahy Princes. As far at 
my inquiries have enabled me to learn, the Assessments were pretty 
much the same as those of Acbar^s, but the nature of the landed tenure 
was essentially different. 

This Prince seems thoroughly ta have comprehended the use of tfie^ 
toil to Government, by identifying the interest of the cultivator with its 
fertility. While Acbar considered the Land the property of Govern-, 
ment, Mullick Umber confirmed the right of cultivating certain fields 
to the Ryots; he made a considerable portion of the Land private 
property ; the Lands of the Village were considered the joint property 
,of the Township; the fallow Land, was the Common for the Pasture of 
the Cattle, and the ploughed ground was either the property of indivi* 
duals, or cultivated by tenants, who received a portion of the Crops, 
It appears to have been a principle of his wise administration to encour* 
age the possession of private landed property as a means of attaching 
thbir cultivators to their own soil, and making over in perpetuity to 
them what is only useful tp Government, as long as they continuedrta 
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remain on it. The Farmer holding private Lund is called Wuttttndaf> 
or Hereditary Proprietor, and the mere^ Cultivator is stykd Oepry, and ^ 
is a Tenant at will. The whole of the Village Officers,* such as the • 
Patail, the Coolkumee, the Barber, the Washerman, the Watchman, the 
Carpenter, the Smith, the Goldsmith, the Potter, the Joshee, Astro- 
loger, or School- Master, and the Currier, had each his Field assigned 
to him; his Office and his Land are both Hereditary, and so far per- 
gonal that both one and the other are saleable, or transferable by gift ; 
these Lands are free of taxes as a remuneration for the performance of - 
their Offices, and to ensure in each Village, however small, one of these 
useful Members of the Comrauaity. The Mabars or DelerS, the Heredi- 
tar}' Watchmen of each Village, are those to whom boundary disputes 
are referred for settlement These boundaries are marked by stones 
fixed in the ground, and beneath each stone is usually deposited an 
earthen ppt full of charcoal j it is surprising how these land-marks 
are preserved long after Villages are uninhabited, and so tenacious are 
land-holders of their fields, that they will often cultivate them at the dis« 
tance of three or four miles from the place they reside in, if their own 
Village is deserted, rather than take up with new ground that may be 
near or more convenient, as mere tenants. The Wuttundar^ or Mee- . 
rassy Ryot^ holds his laud of right j it is also hereditary, saleable^ twr . 
transferable, and on the occasion of its alienation from the family, title . 
deeds are made out^ and witnessed not only by the Village authorities, 
but the Desmook of the district, and several of the surrounding Patails 
are called on to be present at the transaction. The Wuttundars adhere 
to their Lauds and Village in spite of oppression or cruelty, provided 
their landed tenure is not interfered with, and where we see half de« 
serted Villages we find on enquiry that the inhabitants who have dc- [ 
sorted are for the most part what are termed Oopry Ryots, or Tenants . 
at will} this class dijBTers only .from Wuttundars by having no right to - 
tl)e soilj they come and seUle in the Village and are permitted by the: 
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l^llail toiCtdtiyate a oertahi portion of land. If die soil has kin fallow . 
and i^equires to be broken up afresh, they only pay portions of the -first ^ 
assessment till the third or fourth year, when they ought to pay the full . 
amount* Tiie exactions ^n the agricultural classes under the late GU>* . 
vemment have been so heavy, that it was. difficult to obtain tenants; but ^ 
in order to induce them to take farms, the Assessments were inade less - 
than on the . Wutturidars, or, landed Proprietors, although it is quite - 
evident tliat the. Assessment from the latter is a land tax, while that from ^ 
the former ought to be both a land tax and ground rent« 

I shall do* jny^elf the honor at a fulure opportunity to transmit the 
A^essmeht in detail as fixed by^the Tunklea^ or by pstahlished custom < 
on the di&rent kinds of land.. 
* * ■ ' * ■ . . . ' 

The ^advantages of bei^g. an Oopry tenant are so great as to induce . 
the Wuttundars frequently to allow their own fields to be fallow, and 
t>reak..up ne^^^round, and rent it of the Sircar on the Oopry terms ; but 
this is not allowed, when the Mamlutdar, or the tjovemment Officer, 
discovers it. If on the contrary the Oopry tenant paid more for the rent 
of his land, after a certain number of years* residence, was allowed to be- 
C09ie a Wuttundar on a reduced rate of taxation, it would then be an 
object for each Wuttundsu* to cultivate his own Land, and for the Oopry 
twant to cultivate the same field, till by the extra rent he had in fact 
puccba^d liis right to the soiL A third class of cultivators are those 
who have neither interest in the soil nor in the crops ; those are laborers 
w^ receive according to the price of provisions, four, five or six Rupees 
monthly. Thia number is very small, and is merely mentioned to in* 
dude the whole of the classes composing the husbandmeou 

Such are th6 Yaridu$ i|K>des of cultivating and raising thQ ground^ 

rents Q€ taxes called JS^n Jumma ^ the Assessn^nt appears tohave aufibr^ 
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edno change within the last two Centuries, and I am disposed to think 
that the system adopted by Muliic Umburi of making lands over in per- 
petuity, is of great antiquity among the Hindoos, and was probably onea 
uniformly adopted throughout India. Whenever the Eyn Jumma ap- 
pears to have encreased, it has been in consequence of additional culti« 
vation, not of an encreased rate of assessment, and nothing is more fa« 
vorable to the extension and improvement of Agriculture than a mode* 
rate but permanent tax, and an interest in the soil. The portion remaining 
to the Cultivator should be such as to enable him to add indirectly^ to 
the wealth of the State ; he should not only have the means of improving 
his field and taking in more ground^ but he should have sufficient left to 
live in such a way as to encourage manufactures and trade^ and thus be- ' 
come an indirect promoter of the Revenue derived from the Customs^ at 
it must he evident, when there is no opulence in the people, there can be 
no source from whence J^evenue can be derived* 



Extract qf a Letter dated the 15th Januarjfy 1819» jro^ Captain Poiw 
TivoER, Provisicml Collector at Ahmednugffur^ to tJie Honourable M» 
Eltbinstohk. 

When a Patail wished to obtain Istawah for himself or-any of the Ryotf 
of his Village, he repaired to the Shaikdar or (if near him) to the Ku* 
mavisdar, to whom he applied for the usual Kowl. An inquiry was then 
instituted into the nature of the soil, the number of years it had lain 
waste, the probable length of time it would require to bring it into com« 
plete cultivation, the number of Bullocks that would be needed for each 
plough to till it, the facilities which the situation offered for irrigations 
and the means which the cultivators had of availing themsdves of tlui 
circumstance* As soon as all these points were ascertained the soil was 
valued, with reference to any contiguous fields or Village lahda of a^si* 
milar description^ and the Kowls were then drawn cyat under the Kama* 
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▼isdar^s Seal, ind given to the Patails, who handed them over to the Ryot^ 
urith an exhortation to avail themselves of the Sirkar's kindness, and to 
use their best exertions to profit by the terms he had obtained foi: them* 

When the Kowt had thus been formaUy executed and deKvered, tlie 
Ityot became virtually the owner of the field, or proportion of ground 
atated in it, because so long as he fulfilled the terms and paid his rents 
with regularity, he could not be deprived of the right of cultivation ; 
but the moment he failed to do either oJ**^ these, the Kumavisdar would 
dispossess him, and entrust his land to* another on the same or a dififer- 
cnt footing, as mfght seem necessary. This, however, was a very haMk 
measure, and therefore scarcely ever resorted to^ If it war found th^l 
a Ryot's ground had really been overvalued in the first instance, ani 
that with every wish to do so he was unable to pay his rent, the Kuma« 
visdar miglit, on his own responsibility, wliere they had not been report^ 
cd, relax in the terms, or if they had beeti brought to the notice of the Sir 
£bobah, it was usuaito write to that Officer^ andgetbis leave to alter them;. 

When the period of* an Tstwah grant expired, the Ryot mfght, if 
•lie chose, cease to cultivate to the full extent of his ground^ 
but by so doing he forfeited (as I have already stated) hiir 
claim to it m future, and the Patail, in concert with the Shaik«^ 
dar^s acting under permission from the Kumavisdar, was bound to find, if 
possible, another cultivator, whose tenure was exactly that of his prede* 
cessor. On the other hand, if the Ryot was pleased with his lands^ he had 
it in his power to secure them in his family as a Merassee^ or hereditary 
possession, by simply agreeing to pay the rent of them, whether they wert 
cultivated or not. The rent received b y it to Government ia this case is 
termed Sahra, and nothing short of utter poverty will prevent its being 
paid. A man will sell his House and Bullocks, or Cloaths, and even bind 
himself to serve another^ to ensure the payment of his Sahra, because it 
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it honormble and fespectable in the eyes of hit Neighbimrs to jpreserve Ut 
Merafsee Lands, and when he fails to pay his dues upon them^ his ruin is 
considered as decided* and he becomes a bankrupt 

The preceding is a brief view of the practice observed in the just and 
flourishing periods of sovereignty of the Paishwas, but niany of these re- 
gulations have been widely deviated from in latter times. Merassee land s 
have been seized from the lawful holders* and transferred to relations 
^nd dependants of Court favorites and partizans of great men. Kowls 
have been granted by Patails* without the sanction of even a Shaikdar, and 
^e consequences have been that their friends were favored whilst other 
Ky ots were overburthened with demands to make up the deficiencies. £very 
succeeding year encreased this evil, by reducing the number of ryotSi 
some of whom fled* whilst others sold their Cattle to pay their last year's 
rent and become servants of their more fortunate neighbours. The far* 
jners and their agents, having no interest in the general prosperity of the 
Ccuqtry* did not take the trouble to investigate the motives and fairness 
of Kowls, and cared not whence the n^oney came, provided they got as 
much as they expected from a Village* Tlie old revenue ^tem ceased 
iCven to be thought (^, and extortion toolK t|ie place of a jost realizatiaQ 
^f therevcpue^ 



'{C30FY) 
ffw^ Dbooimh, ««d June, 18 1 9. 

In reply to yonr Circular letter of the-— Instant reigarding Meerassy 
Unds, I have the hcmor to acqvialntyou, that from all the information I 
formerly obtained when making out my report on Candeish, and from 
more minute investigation lately acquired, it appears tjiat Meenwsy land 
ii saleable only in the following Feigunnas, which are said to have form* 

ed 



Forgiinna ZeftapooiV^ 

« Tilwaiu 

^ Karollfv 

H Kunnassy. 

tt Pimpla* 

M Galna. 

,» Kulghur. 

In the remainder of the Districts in Candeish, the Meerassy land is qot 
saleable ; it is n6t however considered Meerass, or inheritance, if a farmer 
has cultivated a field for many years, and it is considered as unjust to de- 
prive him of it, as long as he pays the Government tax j the only ezcep* 
tion to this is in the instance of Enams, which are every where I believe 
saleable. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether the land in Gmdeish was at 
any time Meerassy. It certainly has not been since the Mahomedan 
conquest in 1S06, and there are no village records which come within 
thr^ or four centuries of that period* 

The prevalent opinion which is supported by Hindoo laws and by 1u8« 
tory is, that unclaimed land cleared by the subject is his inheritance^ and 
that he should pay for the protection he received from the state l-6th of 
the produce in ordinaiy times apd 1-itb in time of war^ 

The Mahomedans in their conquest considered themselves as masters 
<^the persons and property of all infidels whom they subdued. The con^ 
quered possessed therefore nothing of right. It appears to me ihey were 
employed to cultivate the land of the conquerors, and received half of the 
gross produce as wag^s, and te^ befar all the expdnces of Cultivation; Ai 
the Mahomedans became identified with the Natives^ some relaxations 
occasionally took place^ but the bypothesii that the Goyemment is the 

lord 



lord of tho soil seems founded on the opinion that the, €qnq[uered lq»e^ 
everything but what is resioredby the victor, and whenever ^ the hus- 
bandman alone retains the half oi' the gross, produce, it seems to me that 
he is ratlier the labourer than the tenant of Government, much less the 
proprietor of the soil. 

The only Prince which 1 know of, who promoted the sale of land, and 
the privileges of real proprietorship, was Mullic Umber, and I imagine 
it will be found that these rights were under the last sovereigns of the 
Nizam Shahy Dynasty. 

' I have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN" BRIGGS, 

FoUHcal Agent in Cande^ 

To The Honorable M. ELPHINSTONE, &c. &c. &c. 



Esiracfqf a Letter firom Cdpfain Gkaut, Political Agent at SUttarc^ 
to the Honorable M. Elfhinstone, (/jfcrf IJth August, 1819. 

The hereditary, or those termed such, are the Daishmook, Daishpam* 
dy, Nargounda, Desh Chougutla, Patail, Kulkurnee and ChouguIIa» 

It is not intenikd to €nter on any definition of the duties of these in 
this report, where I shall merely confine myself by stating generally the 
claims which they have on the lands and revenues of the District. 

Daishmook and Daishpandy are compound Shanscrit words, and the ii»- 
Btitution of the OflSces is accounted very ancient They have been termed 
Zumindars by Mahomedgns, a name which the Modern Da^hmooks and 

Daishpandy^ 



XHiAfoady^ are. ambitious of retaining, but I have seennothiog-tb prote 
their having ever b^n on the footing ^of Moghul Zumindars. The only: 
Officers, whose situation was nearly approaching the Zumindars of Ben- 
gal, wew the Mokassda© .of tlie3eejapoor State, but I jhave nothing very 
clear respecting them. 

The claims of the hereditary Officers or Hugdars in this District par- 
take of the intricacy and confusion in which the whole accounts are in« 

volved. 

, • * '- 

The Daishmook's hug is very variable in Fultan Des ; it is one fourth 
of the whole .revenue ; in Kurar it i^ a twentieth part of the arable laiii 
aod five per Cent, on the land Revenue. In Maunee perhaps nearly the \ 
same, but with a claim to one half of all ^nes levied, within ^the^District»^ 
which however has not been satisfactorily established. In Meerthuree 
it is the assigned Enatii land,' and a simple fixed molney' pa3mient which 
is paid wholly or in part. The Daishmook of Waee was the same«AS 
Kurrar, but the hug or wutten, as the right is termed, was for a time at- 
tached by Shaow, the 4th Raja j the ready money hug was then raised to 
10 per Cent, and when it was restored to the Pesal family, the extra 5 
per Cent, was not given to them, but it was continued on account of 
Government under the head of Punchoutra, literally S per Cent. 

^ To this exaction, and an extra assessment of 2 J per Cent, on the Sur- 
iiesm6okee of Waee, may be ascribed the permanent extra assessment of 
7^ per Cent on Kurve, which has been already noticed. 

• TfieDaishpandy hug is also not uniform; it may be reckoned 'at one 
h^f of that'of th'e'Daishmeok; bath commonly l^ve claims upon tlie cus- 
toitts; : 

The Nargonada has also some claims on the customs; he has Iiis hug.in 
Eoam land» and 2 per Cent, on the land revenue* 

» The 



f Th< DeA ChoiigVs pa^ & not general j where H £§ tli^(m}et%e^i he 
hfts Enam land, and a money payment from the Stedilwar; 

^ .Bii^mooka^ aild Daisbpandies fttyle tti^MelVM ^bmkn&rs; "kfuht I^ 
tells and Kulkurnees come under the general term of Wuttundars«' The 
Fatell has Enam land« Mushaira, a ready money payment on the SadeU 
warred, an allowance for Serpow, and sometimes, though rarely, a share 
in the custom j; he also receives a contribution ijx kind from* the iLyots* 

termed Googree. 

. . . . ' . . . . . . , .^.- .... 

J . . ' ' ' • ' ■ . ; . • 

1 TheKoolkurnoe hasal^Ekiam Land&, an assigftment in money on 

the S^elwar^ besides Serpow idlowance; the grain payment made to tbe- 

£!t>oUcurnee is termed Mushaira^ 

, l^e (^hpv^lzM^ a^ sipaller share in a similar manneir. 

The Balootay have land> ajid a.hug in kind from the RyotSp 

In the Mahratta Country all inheritance goes by th^ n?une of Wuttun, 
' «nd no one woul^ willingly part with k^a Wuttun, if much more than its 
-mtrinsic value were^ offered for it. The most, ser^oiis distress is that of 
being compelled to sell one's Wuttun. The feeling is singularly strong 
and is not easily understoQd or described ; the,attachmen|t to a house, a 
^d or garden, we can enter into, but Wuttun is sometimes merely the 
right to a few bla.de8 of Bajee from the Vegetable seUeiy in the Bazar,^. 
which I have seen maintained with an eagerness which did not proceed 
f{pm its vji}ue> but fropi its being Wuttun* I have 9eesn two women %bt 
jmdtear each other in.th^ streeti of Sattara, because the one bftd remon!.^ 
ed a loose stone from near the House of the other» which was part (saidi 
the enraged and aggrieved person) of my Wuttun. This feeling will be 
found universal, but here it is peculiarly observable* 

'AW- 



I AH tiid iiei«<]iUfy jOffii^ can mU tbeir WutfuDj but some require M 
have the sanction of Govemmt»i CoijfiWit, I am inclined to think, is al^ 
ways requisite, to be regular, but in some cases, such as Patells or other 
««ecative and important Offic«fs, it is mdispeusably necessary* In the 
mU of every: species of inheritance the next of kin has the first offer, and 
M dowa tatbe nearest peighbonr. This is a rule of right even in the' 
disposal of a house, which .may not have been acquired as patrimony. I£ 
the house and street are East and West, the neighbour on the east side 
has die preference* If North and Souths the erne to the South has the 
first ofifer* • 

^ The jale of any h^editary office is a very formal procedure; an attest** 
«d acknowledgment of Uie act being volantary, and proceeding from cir« 
tumstancea which are to be generally stated^ is the preliminary adjust- 
ment*, I have examined papers of the sale pf an bereditj^uy Officer and^ 
found the amount above ^Oyeara^ purcliase of all known emolument; but 
bwdea the purchase moneys there are fees to^Govemmentt and regidar 
doea to be paid to the other hereditary Officers upon admitting anothet' 
jtOfMn into the gate. The whde (^the hereditery Officers bear witnesar 
tft the deed of Kale, which list of signatures is taken m a puyic A««m^ 
bly, and is turned to the gate Muhzar» The shaxte of Hug upon cuiBfeotti^ 

^hall hereafter form a separate report* 

— ■ ' • ' i 

The hereditary Officers ixe amenable to a Tax called &t Behug Put-- 
tee, which is the whole amount of their hug, exclusive of their Enam 
lands, and may be levied every tenth year. This has never been regular* 
hf levied, and is a v^ unpopular tax^} at first view it seems only reason- 
able that those Officers, when not executive, should be required to con* 
tribute something to the exigencies of the State, yet many poor women 
md fiunilies, who have small shares of hug, would be greatly distressed- by 
it| unless it could be levied oa individuals possessing above a certain iu« 

come 



came derivable from this soiirde^ but this wouldre^iiire a mintitehessVctf 
infbrmatioQ. which. we. canaot.ieaaily- acquire* i : 



As the exteat and assignments of all rent-free lands will be shewn in> 
the statements which I shall forward next months I shall at present pass^^ 
on to the various tenures of the Farmers who ;pay a Revenue . to . Govern- ; 
menty leaving the others at re^ for the present. 

All persons who possess hereditary right to any fields come under. the> 
head of Wuttundars of such and such a village, though they may have 
actually resided all their lives at Gwalior ; whereas all otliers who do not 
possess this right, though present in the Village, and though they a«nd 
their Ancestors may have resided there for a eentury,.are termed-in com-?> 
mon with the passing Marratta traveller, who has slept a night in the* 
Dhurmsala; Oopn^ or stranger. « ^ 

J . 

The common farmer holds his laiKls upon a contract or. lease from the^ 
Village ^uthoritiefs,> which is called his Qoul; it is generally renewfed frora^* 
yearto year,, and seldom exceeds three yearsj heis obliged to coi^form? 
to.the Custorns of the Village, and commonly pays his Sirkar dues in mo- ^ 
ney, J b^is ;Saidto bold his :Kund Mukta or Oakta. » 

A Warrenda Kuree is a person who holds lands in a similar manner, 
but beyorid'fhe limits of his'own Village boundary. * 

A Sberee4curee is orxt whtf holds lands, virtually the property of Go-^ 
v^mment Sheree is commonly a particular species of property which 
may have reverted to Government, Jeither by becoming forfeited, or by^ 
some former purchase For the purpose 'of planting trees. It may also l?ave^ 
been land which from time immemorial has net been within the bounds of ' 
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any Villtger A Skeree-kure^ may })e a person holding few Mangoes fbi> 
the seasQiu. 

A person renting land under an agreement of paying half the' prodoee 
in kind^ is said ta bold it in Bhuttoyee. 

The Ryot however, whose situatfoamentsmost particukirattention,iis 
the cultivator of lands in which he has an hereditary and pr(^>netaf]r 
rights aqd who holds his land in perpetuity on paying a fixed rent to 
Governments To this tenure you have particularly directed enquiries, 
and I shall endeavour to state alLI hayebeen abl^to collect i^pecttiq; 
these^Meeras kinds* . 

The Merasdar has without donbt a perfect property in his fieldas long 
as he continues to pay the amount with which it may be burdened^ toge« 
ther with the right of disposing of it/^evea without the-sanotion of Go« - 
vernment. How he became originally possessed of thi^ right, it is diflR- 
euh: to account for; Ihere^s no direct evidence of the* whole land haviiig 
been all Meerassee in ancient times, but there is a proof in the Thiil 
Jhora, or record of the fields in Villages, that a vast quantity of the lai&d ^ 
^rmerly registered, Meraa i» nowKund^Mukta, orheki in common lease. 

An opinion prevails that dl land was originally Me^ and that in the ^ 
ancient Hindoo Raj the- soil became the acknowledged pn^erty of the * 
person who ^first dleared It of stones and jungle. - 

The usual manner t>f obtaining ^is right from GSvemment at a more 
recent period, I have already had the honor of explaining in my letter of 
^ S9th of January on ihe subject of the Brtiawa lease; but since I wrote 
that letter, 1 have had more opportunity of hearing opinions, and judg- 
ing oC Bftratta^feeling regarding^ this tenure, and I now find itas^gene- 
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rally considered an overstretch of power on the part ot Government to 
resume any Meras field, merely because the Merasdar has failed in pay- 
ing his rent, or becausjB he has retired to som$ otlier part of the Country 
to evade payment. 

Simple insolvency on thwart oF the Herasdar docs not appear to have 
given Goveniment the power of disposing of his ^id in Meras to ano- 
tlien When the Merasdar cannot pay his rent, the amount of the dues 
fails on the other Merasdars, should the insohiwit Merasdar remain pre* 
s?nt in the Village ; but if he shotild quit the district, the others are not 
called upon to pay the rente during his absence the Government has a 
right to make the most of the field, and even to let it in lease, but for a pe- 
riod usually not exceeding three years, and till the ^expiration of which 
the Merasdar cannot claim rtstitution* 

That numerous examples of ft less foAearing conduct on' the part of 
''the late Government can be adduced^ I am welWware ; but there is no spe- 
cies of property in this Country that he has sro much respected as Mems 
. land,, and thoiugh this may have proceeded in a great degree from the 
insignificance of its valuer and the loss rather than gain which its seizure 
or alienation must have occasiohed^ yet even in cases where immediate 
. advantage would have resulted to the rapacity of Government Agents 
. or Revenue Contractors, there has^always been great<^onsideratioa shewn 
. to the Merasdar. Instances of declared forfeiture are accordingly visry 
rare; but great crimes, such as'TrqasoiiiEobbery, Theft aod: M«rder> afre 
. always considered as destroying the right to all Meras, and indeed to eve- 
f ry species of propiity whatever : but Meras lind-genei^lly g)oeB td the 
nearest x>i kin. In all cases it seems- to have be^n considefred rights ti»t 
,a reasonable pr-ovision should be made to relations, «ven whent'fee ofllan- 
•sible head of a family had committed an nnpardoaaable offdice. Had this 
oaot been custdii\ary, many pegrsons, owing to tlie divisibility .of. property 
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^ftiongst heirs, would have beeo^ deprived oif their only means of liveli* 
hood for the eommissioa of crimes in which they had borne no partici* 
pation* This accounts in some, manner for the portions of Hug, &q« 
which are so frequently credited to Government in the annual Village 
Settlement 

Merasdars, who are absentees, are termed by Marrattas Paragundt. It 
'is so well understood that no Merasdar wilfully quits his fend, that it 
is considered the duty of a good fatell and of all superior Governraeiit. 
'Agents to use eva^y endeavour to discover and remove the cause of his 
leaving his home, and ,the field of bis forefathers. If poverty has .be,ea 
4he cause, his rent is remitted, and an advance of money granted ; and if it 
has been occasioned by any unsettled dispute, an investigation and ad- 
jttstment are promised by Government;. Should every inducement fail, 
and the Merasdar pertinaciously and unreasonably persist in remaining 
abroad, he can be required to give in a written renunciation of his Merely 
right, which, when Obtained, allows the Government a full power of d^s*^ 
.poisJDg of his lands ; but without this document there is no authority th^t 
can dispose of such land in ^eras to another, until the death of the Merfia- 
dcu*> and the death or renunciation pf his JSeirs. In case of its. being 
thought an object to ascertain this, the modq of doing so is fronji the Vit 
iage i shotdd tbe Villagers bear testimouy to the certain pr supposed 
death of the Merasdar and his Heirs, Government can then dispose of th0 
land to another person in Meras ; and should any heir afterwards appear^ 
Ke has ncf claim whatever, unless he cait dearly. prove that the evid^ce 
of the Villagers was given* knowing it to be false, or that he had been in 
;8uch a sitoation as had put it entirely out of his power to keep the PateU 
>and* Wuttundars apprised of his Ueing aJive^ Wheix such can be p^oved^ 
he has a right to. ti^e field uj)pn the paymentof all loss or other equitaJble 
4jharge, eithua: by the ftoyprnnaent. <jr J;he occupant, but under the 
kftfcumstances j'lst described, and in all others when the field is merely 
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held by ah ordinary cultivate; in case of the return of the rightf aV heir^ 
the Miras must be restored at the expiration of the lease, which usually is 
done without requiring arrears of deficiency to be made up, although it 
is admitted that Government has aright to demand them. As to paying 
for improvements, the ordinary cultivator had no security until the issue 
of the late orders for any outlay, and consequently would not incur an 
expense Irhich was not lik^y to be returned in crop during the exist- 
ence of his lease. 

Sitladars about to take the field, or any^ person m immediate want of 
money, frequently mortgage their Miras Land; the value of whieh of e >ur*e 
depends entirely on circumstances* 

To form a precise estimate of the number of years'^ purchase of Meras 
land is by no means easy, and will require more enquiry and much longer 
experience than can be obtaised in one season. My present notion is» 
that when the established assessment only is levied, t!he Ryot has^on a fair 
average one third of the gross product^ ; the Government has a third, 
and a third goes for Seed^ Hugdars, Bullocks, Implements and Subsistence 
to the Cattle ; the yearns purchase would therefore be found by a series of 
the years (rf'rent, and in an average of thirty Deeds of Sale from 1780 
till 1810, which have been ezMnined, the general rate in 10 years' puf*> 
chase. 

Industry and natural advantages may improve a field so mtibh as td 
yield the Mirasdar upwards of |ih of theptoduce^ The year^ pun:hase in 
these cases can only be ascertained by ifair statements &om the occupant, 
which I cannot say I have been able to obtain satisfactorily, either from 
a want of intelligence* or more probably of candour ; the people cannot 
yet be brought to understand thf intention of auch enquiries. 

Land 
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X^oid held at wiU» I iiqipaiet may Imve one fourUi of t^^ 
ia the haadaof tho Rjfatm bat for the reason just stated, I have no other 
means of agcertainiiy the fact dian the following observatiom^ 

, The Koonbee^ not Merasdar, prefinr the tenure called Bhuttoye^ that i?, 
dividing the produce with OorerntMnt ta the ordinary farm. The mode 
of this diviaon is ^t toaet aside the dues, of the Patells, Kulktumee 
and Balootay,. the quantity refuired for next year's seed^ after. which the 
divisicm is made, and the rest of the hog dues fall on the Gfovermnent 
iharei but after the first deductions,, the subsequent division, the. wear and 
tear of implements^ the purchase of Cattle and finding their subsistence, 
there will remain little more than a fourth of the gross produce. 

Meras hereafter appears to ber a very desirable tenure, as long as the 
established fixed assessment usual in the country continue to be eqioita- 
biy levied ; as the Merasdar has not only much more personal considera- 
tion shewn to him by his townsmen^ but he has all the advantages which 
industry can give him in the way of improvement ; but whea pretences 
were sought of extorting extra paymeiit%.it was worse than the ordinary 
lease, as it placed the proprietor more in the power of the revenue far* 
mer. Thus Meras land latterly became of no value> and had it been 
possible for sudi a system of undefined exaction to have gpne on with- 
out control for any length of time, it is highly probable that the Meras 
tenure would have disappeared^ 

la estimating iriiat fslb to the Ryot of thegroe9 psoduce, a considers.- 
hie portion is made up of the daily subsistence he ia deriving, from his 
field. If hired labourers are employed*. I have with some precisian as- 
certained from Bramins who farm in this way, that they derive a. profit 
of one eighth in an ordmary year, but this is calculated on what they save 
hgr the produce of the field for fiunily consumption«r 
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With regard to i!he tenw^of latid, thet* dbw <t6trscefl» te'bcTOy 
dtoubt that the Mferas land wte considered prtvafe ptoper ty, lit'as 'fitr as it 
uniformly dfescended from father to son; 6r Ib^tire? nedrest heir ; aAd tmly* 
reverted to Government on the failure of Kin of the former possessor, 
6r its not being claimed by them for a lorig eowse' bfy^ars ; th6 Me- 
rasdar could sell or give it away, 'witfi ihte permtesdoti of Government^ 
but not otherwise ; and as' long as he dn<)l hk ^ ^eittts, th^ Gov^iimenfi 
had tio right to interfere with liis land* ; bttt whefthgr (h^ ground wa* 
cultivated ot not, iie was obliged tarnkK*^ good f he font adc^ording to 
the Jtumal of the Village. The *ord Thuikutnee is synonimoiig with 
Mi^asdar, though it is sometimes cdnfined to a pferjsonr'who himself culti- 
vates his own Meras land ; for a Merasdar may let his latid to any (Jtbef 
person, being himself answers^ble to Government for tbe rent* 

The other Land^ of tlie Vilfagc, which belonged to^Goveriiftfent, are 
called Oopree or Gzdkoollee, and of them a portion, ^Iled Shereesbet, 
Was usually reserved by Government, and eultivafted oil its own acconnti 
and was exempted from Gaun Khurcfc atid some other Puttees. Tho 
Oopree land was entireiy at the disposal of the -Patell and Coolkumee^i 
and was cultivated Iby Cod umbees, galled Soi^kwastoo* (Tenants during 
pieaisure ;) as these were giiided entirtiyhj their ctwn inclinjitions, lA 
cultivating the Oopree lands or not; the Patfelfe e:jjertdd themsehres ai 
much as possible to induce thettf to do so, by ad^^mcing them Seed and 
Money if requisite. The Patells and Coolkurnees' had' nothing to di 
with the Meras l^nds^ except to report the absence of any Merasdars 
Irom thefr Villages, to recall them*' ami makfe them ptiswerable for the 
ftill rent ; if they would not retum,*they seized the lani for Government, 
and employed others to cultiyateatj or if they resigned' it altogetherythey 
took a writing from them Id that effect < - 

If by any misfortiltie, therrbps of th^ Me^as lands are much jnjure<f, 
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it was usual to allow wme i^mimon^^ but not on ftceount ofaiijr part m» 
raining uncultivated; whilst the Oopiee land paid only foK what it 
^produced A very small proporticki of the lands of tiiis country are 
Oopr^e, nearly the whole being' Afems, and it is said by somey that there 
was fbrmerly noOopree land at aU» and that it has gradually (alien into 
the hands of Government, by the failure of heir^ of the Merasdars, or 
other accidental citcumstances ; such as quarrels^ amongst brothers^ or 
relations, about the division of their lands^ which they often desired to 
give up altog'ether, rather than resign to each other any part of wiiat 
they held to be their rights, or perhaps the poverty of the Merasdars 
"and declining state of the Country may have induced many to give up 
their landai. * 

In support of the conjecture that the whole of the lands was fonneriy 
'Miras^*it may be observed; that in many Villages the whole of the land 
^s stin Miras, and cultivated by Mirasdars ; in others the whole is styled 

Miras, and still stands under the name of the Merasdars although part of 

it has t>ec6nie waste, or haa reverted to Government, and is cultivated 
*by Sockwoostoos, in consequence of the absence of the Merasdars and 

their heirs, or other causes; in many Villages which have long- pos« 
'messed Oopree lands, the fields are still known by the name of the Miras* 

dar to whom they formerly belonged* 

' The Tatellai Coolkumees, *Deshraook, Despondy, &c. hold Wutttin 

lands in virtue of their Office, but they differ from Meras lands^ in that 

they pay no rent, except in most cases an Enam Tizaee, that they are at- 

' tached to the Oflicte, and may be sequestered by Government for any 

'oiTence, which Miras land cannot, unless for very great crimes, which 

involve the whole family of the Merasdar. The Patails afid Coolkumees 

* can however sell part or the whole of their Wuttuns and rights to any 

* person, with the permission of tlie Deshmookh ; and Despondys can do 

the 



the > umt. The PMails and CooUkumees and Zemindars are ol^ 
ten also Merasdars,- as well as the inferior . Officers of Xhfir 
Village. In aome district;, the Miras laods. pay a triennial 
tax called Miras Puttee^ but this is only in the Poona Sooba* 
and the Districts of Jooneer and Soopa^ It does not at once appear why 
the liliras laaids should be so much more valued tbaa the Oq>ree». since, 
if equal in extent andquality, they are taxed alike, or rather the Miras- 
d^r pays more^thaathe other,, besides- the Meras Puttee, as he must pay 
ibr.the, whole of his lands whether cultivated or not; whereas it is only 
the Oopree land, actu^y cultivated which is taxed. There is however 
Uttle doubt that Meras lands,, though rated the same as Oopree^. are ac* 
tually more productive, owing either to their having been all, at namfi 
period, Miras, and the Oopree lands being neglected^ and having become: 
inferior;, Or- to the advantages enjoyed by the*Mirasdars». having beent 
sufficient to induce them to bestow labour and expense in improving: 
their, lands above Oopree ;. for it appears that the Kumal of Miras landt. 
once fixed,, was not subject to any casual increase in consequence of im- 
provement as the Oopree was^and we may add,. the natural attachment 
of man to a birthright handed dowatohim from his ancestorsy and of' 
which he was sure of enjpying the undisturbed, possession, as well as the 
satisfaction of being, able to leave to his family an inheritance which* 
seems to have been always respected in a Country where every other 
q[>ecies of property is so^ extremely uncertain* It is certain, that al^ 
though the Native .Government may have occasionally ^eized^on Miraa^ 
land? for its own purposes,. it was looked upon as a great act of oppressi« 
on I that in the. time of NanaFurmavbss, wheatbe Country was compara- 
tively prosperous and well cultivated and governed,. Miras lands bore a 
much higher price, than during the capricious and arbitrary Govern- 
ment of Bajxs^ Row, that the Miras lands are more improved than the 
rest, and tliat a very considerable value is set upoti the possession of them^ 
by all classes of Ryots. If any land, which waa wanted for the purposes 
of Government,, happened to be Mira%. some other Oopree lands were- 

given 
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giren lO exchMge^ian j p^liaps in later times nothing at all ; but even Ba- 
jee Rcrwalwoj^paid for any Miras lands which he wanted for his own 
us^ and purchased them from the Mirasdars^ generally at their own price» 
Hk^ any private individual ; there are instances of Mirasdars having re« 
fused him their lands on any condition v wd his being obliged to submit. 

The Grovemment was always willing to grant lands to the Ryots on 
thfe Miras tenure, on payment of a Nuzzur j this power was in many paits 
of the Country delegated to th^ Deshmooks and Deshpondys, and even 
to the Patells and Coolkumees. No Sunnud was required^ the mere k^ 
gistering of the grant in the Village papers being usually sufficient ; 
any Ryot^ whose Ancestor$ had cultivated a i^t of CX>pree land for a 
certain period,^ iq some places sixty» in others one hundred years, with* 
out int€J*ferencc^£rom former Mirasdars, became in fact the Mirasdars of 
that land without any- further grant ; should however the descendants of 
the former Mirasdar claim/ and make good their right within sixty or 
hundred years, a part of the land was restored to then^ and the remain- 
der confirmed to th^ Mirasdar ;. after that period all former claims' wore 
fupersed^* . r. . 

The G o v e rn m e n t could grant Miras lands in Enaa to other people, 
that is, the Revenues of the liainds'} but as it possessed no rights over the 
land itself* it could of course transfer none to the Enamdar. Instancea 
of disputes on Uiis point h^ve occurred^ but have always terminated in 
favour of the Mirasdar« *- ' 

(Si^M) J* MACUEOI^ 
" (A Truc.Cop:^) 

(SJ^ncd) h llACUBOIX : : 
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'An Enam 13 a &6e grant ia perpetuitj^ wittumt any implied c^mditioiit 
except, that in some instance^ fd of the rent ^called Enam Tiaaee^ is paid 
to the Government when it is not otherwise expressed in the &imuid ; an 
Enam is in fact private^ freehold or not|^ according to the abo?e candi« 
iioBf but hy far most commonly entirely freehold. 

Assignments in Surringam are held on the conditions of Military Sir* 
^ce» and are either as personal pay» Zat Suringam^ or for the. support of 
Troops^ and the maintenance of Forts called Fouj Surringaum^ 

Dewusthan are Revenues dedicated to the support of Pagodas ; they 
are granted of aU kinds of property, in various waysj and are considered 
permanent. 

• Suwasthan is aplace where a God is supposed to be actually present 
OS incamate; as Gunputty is supposed to animate the Living God at 
Chifichoor. Revenues dedicated to the support of such persons or tem^ 
pies, are calledSuwasthan, and are grants in perpetuity^ 

The word Suwasthan is believed to be different from Suresthan (own 
plaGe>) which is applieditothe terrttor!e8t>rBetty Princes or Rajais, whose 
districts are considered entirely their own» aiid governed independently^ 
by themselves, without any interference on the part of the Government*^ 

Wurshasuns :M originally religious or chaijitable^pettaionr, paid either 
from the Hoozoor Treasury, in which oase a Sommd was not required,—^ 
or by grants on the Revenues of the Mahals, or any particular parts ot 
tiiem, which were generally confirmed by Sunhudv and were i^oiiaidered^ts 
desceiidipg from Father to Son, ^being usually continued by. the lifaoilut^ 
dars to the Son, or immediate heir of the late incumbent, on application 
to that effect It would appear however that on the death of the^present 

incuixibenta 



iiuimiHeBl% Ihe; aa|r b« Rsonied or diqposad oft «t the pleuure oFCo> 
v^itemeJDt^ aii«[aecordingljr» oH tiie Mamliitdar^i reporting mch clrettm^ 
stMC0,'rium(d tb^M W no immectiatef heir» or should he be in any wa^ 
coMide^ed If nwottb/, the Wutshasun » sometimes either reduced, w 
taken away altogether. In cases however where Sunnuds have been grants 
•d, such exercise of power does not seem to have been usuaU 

Rozeenadars are persons receiving a certain charitable donation, dai«^ 
ly, or yearly ; these, together with the allowance to Peers and KhyratSt 
were for the most part originally granted by the Moghuls, and continued 
by theMahrattas. They seem to be considered nearly oq the same footing 
with Wurshasuns, and to be permitted to go on without much interference* 

The same may also be ssud of Dhurmadawsi which are charitable aU 
lowances to religious persons, or for religious piu'poses* And Batpur<» 
wurishees, wliich are generally pensions to the families of persons killed 
in the service* Dhurmadaws and Balpurw^urishees ant usually granted 
of Sunnud ; as are sometimes also Dehngees* 

Miscdlaneous Pensions or allowaneet, not coming exactly under any 
of the abore heads, are called Killa; they are in somt cases confirmed by 
Sunnud, and considered permanent 

A MooAook is a fixed annual payaitat from any particular specified 
source, whether in money OT kind» 

Aa Itlakfa is a paTinent either in money vt kind from a public Treasu- 
ry or store. And a fixed Munul payment, (Menutodc) from any Fbblio 
Treanu7« ii peculiarly oalled aft Itlatt NamaooiE* 

ANtmnook 
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A iNemhpok therefore is a grant conferred on any person as a fixed ^an- 
nuity, either firom the Hoozooic Tl'reasary for which SuAnnds were not is- 
3aed, or fipnutboseof the .Mahals, or out of any specified source of ' Re- 
venue, for. which r^ular Sannuds were usually granted. Keinnookfe 
were usually Ranted either on account of past or present services, or 
werc;fi3ced hi lieu, or. in part, of some other allowances fdnnerly cihjoyed.' 
Their te^oM and diuration seem to have depended very mutch on cn*Cum^ 
stances ; such as were confirmed by Sunnud were usually held to be per- 
manent, though it would appear, that during the late Paishwa's Govem- 
laentthey were iVeqttently redueei ' ' 

A detached Village, which has by any circumstances been separated- 
from the Mahal to which ifeoriginally betenged, is called Phbolgaum, and' 
such Villages in one district or belonging to one person are gexlerally 
classed together as a M^h^> under thename of the I>ho&tgaum <rf such- 
a district or pcrsptu ' ■ * 

The allowances to Pagodas (Dewasthan) or generally Itlaths Iti motley 
fr kind from the Treasury of the districts, and the quantities 'Of gnritti^ 
and other .articles supplied, are expressed in the regular accounts j*^^ 
they are however not accurately fixed, but vary a little from year to year, 
at. the expefw:6s of the Pagoda may require, or crthfer circumstances oc'casi- 
on,; they seem h<>w6ver. to be pretty constant,' and very? riarely to hafve^ 
been resiin[ied or even reduced.. Thearticl^s siqiipiied* in kind are may 
ny and various ; they are usually converted into •ttMey>'at^he aV^a^e^ 
prices of the difierent years, from whence the particular acoouots are 
t^ken, and the differences frofti yew- to year are so- bnfai as n^t cabe 

worth any thing, , •_ ^ * ^ ^ , ...:/... 1 

(True Extract,) 
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The HoozoorDuftur h tbe Rec<urds*of Gaveromfent, as registeHd^/ 
ibe Goyemment Officers. Jn it were kept all accounts of the receipt 
and expenditure of the Revenues of the state^ whether the realizations 
from the Provinces, or from whatever source ; the expences of Trdbps» 
Establishments^ Enams ^nd every species of grant, gii^ and mo9ey trans- 
acti<m whatever } excepting only the private affiurs of the Jhiiice, or socb 
accoun^i a3 it jsuited opt the interest of individuals in powtt to leave on 
Jlecordf 

The Duflur was kept very complete till tjie time of Bajee Upvr^ 
whose arbitrary and capricious Government found little advantage iq 
beeping a correct record of its proceedings ; and besides, in the farming 
system whicli he adopted* the advantage of registering the acts of the 
Revenue Servants of Government was in a great measure lost, as iUex- 
isted under former I^shwas ^ it was a very extensive establishment, con- 
sisting of about 200 Karkoons> and divided into several Departments for 
the various branches of business ; the whole was under the Hoozoor Fur* 
levees, and was generally distinguished into Chatfe Dufter, and £3c Be* 
lij Duflur» besides, the Potnuvee'd Doftur, Treasury, and other Depart* 
ments, not immediately connected with the Eevenue accauntlu 

The establishment of the Chatle Duftur was ^ways the Fumavees, tot 
the transaction of current business ; that of the £k Berij Duftur wks aU 
Vays at Ppona, it being more particularly for the arrangement, registry 
and deposit pf accounts* 

Thebvskies$ofiheC3iatle Dufter 4ira( distribttted attaoUgst the dif« 
f erent branches, as the Fur» Behera^ Suringaiun, &c» 

Jh^ fut V9» (he tinmediatie Office of the Fiirnavees« firom whence wen 
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iftatft^s^tgrmt^t SmmkwidOfd€n.i v)4.to wUch w^^'enderea all ae. 
counts r^qMired for the ioforswtioQ of tht F(irnayee$ from the other de. 
^tments, .^er^.td} acooonts vtfe. examined and passed by the Fur. 
navees } and Da^ Books or Joqmals (Rozkirds) were kept of all tnuM. 
actions that occurred ; of all sums paid g^r received ; of all grants or ap- 
pointments m^e fir r^sum^d. „ , . . . 

The Behera Pepartment received the accounts from the Districts 
vhich were made up into official forms^ for the inspectiop of the Fumsu 
vees, as Tallebund^ Azmaish, Behera, &c. The Tallebund was a com- 
plete abstract of the actual receipt and expenditure of the Revenues for 
the past year, from it was framed the Azmaish or Estimate for the next 
or current year. This was a roug^h Estimate compared with the Behera, 
which was a corrected statement of all known receipts^ and of all fixed 
authorized expenditure, and formed the basis of collection for the cur« 
rent year* 

The Suriajam Department was charged with the accounts of all $a« 
finjams, Enams, Sec. ; in short all Poomalla whatever. 

Besides these were the department of Accounts generally ( Aiss^) of 
Military Expences and Contributions ( Waree) and such like. Tliese ar« 
rangements however varied with the pleasure of the Furnaveest or th« 
lousiness that mifipbt occur. 

In the £k Berij Duflur at Poona were received, arranged, and depo« 
jsitedt all accc^unts from the other Departments, and from them were 
framed abstracts of the total receipts, expenditures and balances of 
Government^ on all accounts, for the year (called Tuijuma) also 
KhutfMUiee% which are abstracts of all kinds of expenditure arrang- 

ed 



ed aljiiabetf cally under their proper headis in thfe. maidier of a Ledger i 

Mfxdm short the whole of the reveni^ and financial transactions of the^ 

State, were.r^tered and arranged,, and tb^ accounts deposited i«i 

this Office. . ^ . i 



The general contents of the Dufter under the Paishwas may be 
described as follo\|[s; yiz. aU acoounts^re^dered tp thq (xovernment pf 
the Revenue and expenditure qf the Pistricts, y^ith the settlements of 
them hy Government j iJie a^pcounts of Districts rendered by the, 
he;-editary Djstript .Officers } and those pf Villages by the Village Offi- 
x^ers of Farm?, of Customs, &p. j apcoqnts of aU alienations of the Publj6 \ 
Kevenue, vh^therjSurinjam, Jgnami or ptherwise of the pa;r, rights, and. 
privileges .of the Government and Village Officers; accounts of the ^ 
strength and pay.of jtroops, apd .the ejcpenqps pf all Ciyil, Military, and 
Religious Bstablisbments. In the Rozkirdswere Registers of all J^eyeuue 
transactions generally, together with all grants and payments, and more 
pai;|ti(;ularly \he accounts pf aP contributions and exaction^ . leyied qn 
foreign States. The whoje of which \eere qonsidered and exhibited 
in one compreh^isive view in the Tuijumas* The records however 
ifip^r^ probably not; complete tp .th§ extent dje^ribed. It ia said tbjit 
K^na Furnavees introduced the greatest improvetnents into the Duftjnr^ 
a^ ^ 4id i^ the |xan?jactions of isiccQijnta in gpneral j and during his 
administration, viz. from about 1765, with the (?3^ceptioq of a fewye^rs 
np to 1796, it was kept with much regularity. From the accession of 
Sajee Row the regular, receipts and deposit of aqpojuits in tjip Duftur 
was not only much ^j^eglected, but it§ establishment was almost ^ntir^ly. 
done away, ,ai)d people v^re even permitted to carfv awav the Records, 
or do with them what they pleased* The Duftur w^s in consequence 
^uch mutilated^ and tlurownii^togceati^onfusioa. 

' '^ •" After' 



After the occiipntron of Poena in November 1817, the Records were 
found in diflbrent places in a state of the utmost disorder, but, consider- 
ing «I1 circurastaaces, tolerably complete for a period of 88 years ; that 
is from 1130 (ai) A^ D. 1729 inclusive, up to the breaking out of the 
war, with the exception of ^ blank of about 7 years, viz. from 1157 
(I757) A- D. to 1163 (1763) A. D- inclusive, of which most of the Re. 
cords were burnt^ when Poo^ was taken by the Moghuls ; for the 27 
years preceding this blank the Duftur is moderately perfect, and for the 
SSsueceedingyearsupto 1179(1796) A, D.the accession ofBajee Row^ 
the Records are nearly complete, particularly from 177* when Nana 
Turnavees came into full power, but during the reign pf Bajee Row^ the 
Jast 21 ye^jtrs, they are by no means full. 

It is doubtful how far the accounts in the Duftur may be depended 
upon as true, and candid /jt^tements ; it is probable that they .were o{iei^ 
manufactured to answer the purpQs^ o^ iudividi^als : it very remarl^abje 
degree however of consistency and relative accuracy is to be found in tbf 
account^ for many years, such as must Iiave required pojunall industry 
to effect, and the more ability, if the Statements are actually false. , 

Since the foundation of the Duftur Establishment under the Commifh 
sion, the Duftur has been completely examined and arranged into se- 
parate Districts, and mostly also into Pergunnahs^ and its ,arrangemen|; 
J)y years also is in considerable, prqgres^r Full ai\d cgnjplete Statement 
pf a^ allowance?, as 5urinjam (Fouz and Z*t) Tynatapcjl. sycji like^ havp 
been made out, and also Lists of all Enamsj Dewusthans, and Suwustan^ 
X)harmadaws, Kitti^ Wurshftsun, Nemnook), .^Me^ad^irs, Whyntts, 
allowances to Peers and. Fu^ueers, and Mo^ueSj Baipunwuoshee, Maa^ 
Bukshish, Dele^gee, |i{ezwaneef ^CSfirdeD, and Sanode^ Lands, .Wu^ 
tun Lands, of Zemindars and for the Deccan, Carnatic and Khandeish^ 
and^the Paishwa's Provinces in the Nizam's Country, which have also 

L been 



been translated, and forwarded in Mahratta and English to the CoUectowr. 
Similar Lists of the Concan and Guzerat are in progress j the Duflurs of 
the Concan for the last ten years have been sent to Bombay. Abstracts 
of the produce, dedai^tions, and net revenue of the whole Country du- 
ring the last year of Bajee Row have been framed by Districts, Pergun- 
nahs and Mahals, and in more than half the Country by separate Villages. 
For the purpose of authenticating the above Lists^ each item has been 
compared with the accoimts of the two different periods, viz, the latest 
in the Duftur, from whence it was taken^ and another, of from 15 to SO 
years preceding, and very oflen three or four different periods of ac- 
counta have been compared ; the accurate correspondence which ha& 
been observed among them is very remarkable. In many cases, the 
particular dates and circumstances of the original grants have been exa- 
mined, and with a view to the final and ready adjustment of any disput- 
ed title, and to ensure immediate reference, an Extract has been made 
from the Duftur, particularly the Nazkirds^ of the date and 
authority of all grants whatever, and of all forfeitures 
or restorations of grants from the beginning of the Duftur to 
the year 1776> and is now in progress towards the present time. 
It is arranged alphabetically by the names of grantees^ like Native 
Khatawnee, containing under each the date^ circumstances and particu- 
lars of all Sunnuds, grants or allowances^that were made, resume^ or re- 
store* by Government. This has been a work of much labour^ but when 
finished will form a table of authentic reference, by which any question 
4)r doubt,^ which may at a future time arise, can at once be settled. 

Resides the Records immediately connected with Revenue, from 
which much matter still remains to be extracted, the Duftur contains 
many materials of curious general information. Thus the series of 
accounts of the Districts and Villages afford a view of the comparative 

state 
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state of cultivation and improvementj and assessment of the Country at 
difierent times* Those of the Armies and establishments, and particularly 
tke Rozkirds, shew the progress of the Mahratta conquests and domi* 
nion, and the most important acts and events of their Goyernment ; and 
the Turjunmas furnish complete statements of their general wealth and 
xetpurces^ 

< (Signed> J. MACLEOD. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) J. MACLEOD. 

Pooiri, 15th Sept. 1819- 



Translation of a Yad of a Nitvarputr, f Award. J 

Draught of a Niwarputr to Moodogee Nayk Nimbulkur^ Desnuxd^h 
of PrantPhultam 



You came to the presence at Poonundhur, and stated as follows : «* Mjr 
♦* great Grandfather Beejajee Nayk had four Sons, the eldest Mahadajee 
<« Nayk, the second Qookajee Nayk, the third Wiingajee Kayk, and the 
^^ fourth Moodhajee Nayk; three of these died without issue.. Mood^yee 
•* Nayk had two wives, the elder Sewaw, the yoUnger Jewaw. First Jewaw 
. ^* had a child, Janojee Nayk, and afterwards Sewaw had a son named Bee- 
«• jajee Nayk* Madajee Nayk, the eldest son of the first, Beejajee Nayk, 
^' possessed the Jageer of the Purgunna of Kuttaw, and other Mahals, and 
** resided at the Thanna of Khuttaw which belonged to him.. Madajee 
«« Nayk took (the young) Beejajee Nayk for his adopted Son, and died 
•* at Gwaleree. The Wuttun and Jageer were continued to Beejajee 
^ Nayk, and aiWrwards the deceased Jhahoo Maharaj gave Jlaj^es Bye in 
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«* ttiarriage to Mooclhojee Nayk, Son of Janojee Nayk, aii<f the Maliaraj de* 
*» sired Janojee Nayk's Father to give hJm a Village for^hi*' subsiistencei 
•* HisT Father howevei- would not eompfy, but was offended^ and 'w^tdm^ 
^ 1;o the Moghuls' Country after him ; Janojee Nayk and his Son-Moodhbi 
*^jee Nayk enjoyed the Jageer. At that tiipe the Wuttuawas faekl by 
<f my Goomasta. I returned to mj Wuttun about 20 or 22 yeai^ irft* 
«« the 'death of the Father of Beejajte Nayk, in the Moghuls* Country, 
<< and during the life time of Moodhojee Nayk, who thea gave me in the 
** Pagoda his sword and shield and place, as his elder, and was about 
^ to ^ive np the* Wuttnn to mfe, when he died j on this the deceased Mad- 
'^^ hoo Row Pundit Prudhan confirmed to me^by Wuttmi* and Jageeq^ 
^* which I accordingly enjoyed for 6 or 7 years. But during the trott- 
^ bles, which occured on the death t)f Narrayn Row Pundit Prudhan, 
" Suggoonal^ye, Wife of Moodhojee Nayk, got the Wuttuu and Jageer 
<^ for herself, and now enjoys possession of them* But I am the elder in 
•* the D^shmocJthee* I fiave'ncvef to this day shared n^^Wirttun ^ith 
*■' iany of my yonriger relations ; I make the xA an allourancefof their sujh 
*^* port, but do not allow them to interfere^ I n6w pray that orders may be 
-^^gften for my rfglrtsi Hrhich feave existed for majiy yeftrs beipg restor- 
f* ed, and continued*in the sanfe'wity for the fiitures*^ * ? 



a. 



Moodojee Nayk Bin Beejajee with their Seals, kc. addressed to Beeja. 
lee Nayk bin Maharajee Nayk, upon this an order was given to Suggob- 
na Bye to send an Agent on this affair to the presence, and Nursew Row 
Konher was sent by her for this purpose. Nursew RowKohhef asserted 
that Madajee Nayk had never adopted Beejajee* Nayt, that Moodaj^e 
Kayk is the Son, Beejajee Nayk the younger brother of Janojee Nay's:; 
who was the Father-inJaw of the Bye, and the teldest son of the 'first Moo- 
dojee Nayk,. jmd Moodojee iNTayk has therefore noclaim to seniority. 
Having stated this he produced a Muhuzar, with it^s Seal3,| &c. naming 

Beejajee 
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iji^iitab «xailat0d.ni the Husoori ifegides fifoodhojie Nayk-prodnced 
hits Bi^% fliui>m his-lU^tr and Huhnrar appoaxttd tfaematat of Becja- 
y»tb Ni^bi^i Mwbjde Nayk^ aad Nunew -Bovr <Kimhar praduocd his-]ia« 
\m\sf» in «^h ipm wcdileB Beq»jae Nsykbtn Jfood<^ee Kh^ ; as no lis^r 
tiakm QOHklhe'feltued.fxIkMi the4*ap«fB of die .two parties* therefore you 
(Moodcyee Mt^k) were kuriced what is t»4>e done 90w« oo vhieh youre- 
J>lied since oo deoisioq osdl be i^^> oa ^s Ri^putr and Muhuzius, I^t 
Uie D^paiMle^rs* FttelVir and .Kodkomees of the district be sent iot 
>nd facMnined, agid- wfejitgyer deciam iff nMute ontii^ evideaoetfart i 
agree tq obey. Norsew: Row Kunher^^viag^^oasidted with Uie S|jre; ai»> 
fwered* saftce Moodojee N^yrk wys that Madajee Nayk udqpted Beej^ 
at Kbatta;*^ «ad that }Sfiytjf\ prti^e this by ike«vldettce ^the inhahiiaatt 
qf S^Ktttaw, this evidejoce I ^i^pneeto, oo wiii<^ aa order was senVfrom Gro» 
venuBf nt with aome Messengers to |Chi^w^ who broHght back aofve wit'* 
■UNsef. with tbeay* and some others whahi^ipeiied to-be here on thf ir pyf^t 
ajiwrr, wflte pmotocl <«# by.yo^;at l^ilgft S6 WitPOA^es were exaa^Be^ 
ni die.piesenoe of both gaitiejv.imtbi tSBftpie f^-Sqpf»dew. These Wit- 
mwBs dc4issed»-that Si^^|;aana)Pye;had9iven a letter to •Bhiccaiee Man* 
kjeAww«nd sem-kiiai ^Aiheaa (tiie Witaea^eSi) desiring thoa to nak» 
fM^j^andinforaa her wjiether Mahadi^ee had adopted Be^«(iee Nayk 
mmi llMaathlt BbiWi i gfti JW»4!«^ypg bad.toH >bem many matters b«^ 

1tt<|te^jtf*yfi»i|WfJl0titi|^r69ftlfttl^ ^e wi^ddbil 

lbftnikAoCi)Mtii^ol«i Iqr Itb^^oil^s'JM^^riinFu? )u«^} .9^.1% th<^. 
(tib {If jjiniiHill o mntT r flhr?fr" ii i^beq. tM^ Iip^ iD%!^|bhjfi^^writffic: 

«r.f9f»|iily «!«««M9^J()£mP R«lbfKI8 IC9qdpi<»:I>i[qF;^ Ml>9^^«#|g«4 

^9fr^4!0|MbKf«Ri9ffn^ fbR;fli9/tiwt2thibid|iifli^fiii,M 



im^aimongst;eh6^selyai^.(Siiqf4)iib) that- vfafetieiar' S^tf^of l^liitt 

tk^ ir(M|[<baUawcarto; tetiMsihey «U^,:^Qd:^]^diep•p«lS4^ibfOuglll 
uiA(prpdiieed to ihie Smpr^ QpPA whic^ th«j(>»r6 4^1 otemfy <;»«»«»-, 
xuiiedtijQr tl»jSt^p«r ih^e ioikimog'iiMiuiipr :>Wbat wm th« Wasoo thae 
'i.yQU' wcoU th^se tettefts toJkiggo«ai|^B^- «mI th» dtayk f itttb iMKle' 
<^ such an.i^dktteni a^soagst yei^s^T«ii^idiat i(di««OB^9^^Jteitiw. 
*< da your testimoiiy, without ap OAtb?« ^MhAfift disotfd^tbt^ papot 6ti 
*< yourt, aticl speak the tra^tK**' "^ey were th^ii taken to ^ Afundup*" 
<l(^ three Sopaodew at Sassoor» apd-. i9terroga;t;|;d-ra.th0 fbUbWlQg or^ft^ 
Roule K^isseeiPesltpandy,- K^ssu Daoiiga Deshpahdy» J^^eey Kj>»inb* 
hfai, Byhei}^. B^ornHbor*^ Gapgi^e^ Koombbaci. Soobhaiijee Xtbbaiy 
SNito Mftbar, D^wyji Iifi^» Jktwa< Mt^^- Miilga ICahorr QMiiiH 
j^ Sootac* Skdhoji^ SoqW*^. ]^cc^(^ Ottttm^r, Tjddioj^ei,. Oobir^Mu. 
Chttndt|b,N(IV6^r Jaacijee Nimree, Agnaj^e G|ha^bar> I|irojee-.6li{im« 
llAr; these id)ov^v 113 persoof gay^ k Writing* tind they loxcwboot. 
n^ii^r. Begaj^ NayK aA(fgte6 d Son dr DK»tk . Sooitaojet . blft^ %4iot*l 
j^ lf>eshmQokh»^ Tbokojee WaIhicr»^IMiK}ee B»ir$«t» "V^k^ Oi«i 
Qi^ee Pulhee, Hussen Sha% . Qpini^ v Kose^ JMi^^j«»' IWl[fi«rt}>v-. 
Tazkhto N^jk^mny. BHik. Joshi, in il]^ §.-p^^9ob^ ^ve a Wtftv^/QiMf 
AcfarAaMpfcMs^ had tobit.them ithat^Mahad^ Kayk <iqg adQptod Bfe^i|i6# 
. Kaj^k^ They wf»re then a^ed wh^t r^oo tt^anewtw^lNKl'tot telft^ 
t)iem^ on.^hi^lthel^QshttM^oiehs. >ricote n| «i4.i«*er«. i)M.»qiA(9ti«feouip: 
fiiei^ WotttHi.had foF«i($»ly bt«ai^l!bc«dto Phitf^iiiH aadctiM»t'4l«y' Im*. 
gotte with tiieir-Bctlvprs ta Boejaj^'l^iiytf^ wh«ii40ic^ ^MiNiii> intd ttddi. 
ftenv. .l^'evidfn^Alhey.stdfl^flb^;? ih6y ;W&» ig» i»ftM » M < W tty^ 
Sun»potrwhiebtheyhftd:b<it9f4*^f*ea^.< 11iatt]ie9M>^bi»d-ft4iwit'iia»f>f9. 
e^twas tnie j upon ^faia^N6f«e«jRe^4Qb^w^4«AieAiwyc»^CiUttml^ 
Kutfaw, \az 9ii^erooFr}ee'biA FNki»^ije4Bh^u^ ' DesAtoMUi, itMdi< 
4ewaj^ I^lbpuiidy;6Q(Q^Q(«^^SbAj«'WiinM»|«M}a»te 

* WiiUud», 



MHithMl, Ron/ldjee IfHyRoraVl^boo bin Bhiccajee Piire^U SoolMi/WiiAudl, - 
MrtltdcliiltiM&o^aMt BhoojuQga Mh Gangajee Sum'pee, in all sevem 
TMese {^cirsom wei% examined m idithe FagO(k 

oJT Haimyncte w flear iPoodeBdhur; tit the faBowiifg manhejr. 

fi6k>i»Mp^4jm Fukeeije^ Bhiirturey BealMMiofth d^poised/ that a pa« \ 
f^ mi-tltis sidb|)(K^t fWm.Sagoobi'Byb^ha^ in his Village^ 
19Niifae.bad^»^[tti«ediof the BnUootee^&cr ifilia ret)]ied in writing that 
they knew not whether Mad^(ie NaykJuld adopted BeejajeeNayk or not ; 
thk very pajper ther Withers pi^duced/ Gh^wliich the Witnesses were 
croad^-eMiiined a»d i^ft.,desired to speak thei7Uth« llie Witnesses itgain 
ga«« 4-imttea dectaratioair that they kn«w^TK)t» ndrhad their fathers evelr 
told thiom^vriielhep a Sm had hMD adopted OT not The substance <^ 
thiaevidence and oC the SaniqKitr. vat mentioned to^NtuMW Row Kqn* 
bar, a(id it was remafkidd that 8 peMonis bad given testimony against him^ ' 
and sot one Forhaa^ to whiichbe n{died».^^t>f the tiventy^ais^-persbna who ' 
<^hadiagreed to s^egr «ny.tfain^^ 18 haVeiiepbfed to nofefauigv aiid eigbt ' 
*^ faavegimu evidence IbrtheDpposite party ; hat I waliLnaft admit; their ^ 
'< -tistioioBy un]e«.the Wtnawfcs ace bnMgfat to> Jejore^ and awarn oil . 
'MlM.ttetoifl^of^tke.GQi 9 if hesbaU conftrto tiboiririrtfe;tlMiM*ilI I ad- 
<« wuHiki md I aball nol deaire to caU any other ^Vatnesaaa*^ frohi Fhidf 
«' taa^ff'^ AJUyaaainft wten^uiMil by GpveraQMnt io^th»0Skc^ To^ 
thia£onher also agmed^biifcatftd he w«»4h^ elder partyr. that wiAtever 
the^^caf . -oadertd ha woitd readity Qbay» Imt 1^ 
aay Tuksar acZaadn,. andr A awf oi ra haaeonki oat naw^va a^Bazaeaaattu ^. 
The Ba*nQfliaia wa^ nol fii^fattr -naiatadnMt bul n^JSxmiw. Row hadj* 
desired tfaattbe:WilaasanalM«kll>ea«)ora oatbuTartoise at JEBjoDree^ : 
axrf {N»Biiato Aciiiiitlkeiadavidettte^ fal^-j^Mpirist^i .tkaSrcar^s coiU 
I wuriiJBijfftHafiT TTiturifwti nat af ■ fttn ithhlr llT irhn 6ynAd ^ 

lemainiq^ 



T^aivog'&'weEre sent by 9^^^^"^^^> wiA >£9M> H<itr^;«iui:al0o^ 
Wuttuadars ^f some 'Other Mahals, and oae Mahr&tto j ^len^ii of tlie 
pii:ttes of Jejuree ; on their arrival there, in .the presence of Bafieyae Ma^ 
ha(iew Namzadju itnd the :KurktM»ui imd vBatell and iK^voftoniee, -a«d 
Focjarees, and Langees, &c. of Jejuree; and< Magc^ee Tauia on the 
I^rtof th6 B>ie>'and 6ri ymtl^Aaamagi oti iiie Idth Kartak, -mm- ^ 
Wjitnedses bathed and all themalrkflfoii^^eir bodiM were caErelttUy aotedy 
aod the circiundtancesrand marics, the occurrence or ajppearanci&of ^nFfiicIi 
on their bodies within; ten Nights was to prow ^e- falsebovd of their 
o^th^ according to custom,- were, also written down; |i0ly water ^wastboa 
placed on their Jbeadg; and SaodaUwood.^n their forekdad, and a Neck- 
lace of flowers about their aiecks, and the Witnesses were then sepafatefy 
cnofis examined on the Tortoise of ^eOod, whether Itfabadi^ee Na>]c h$d 
adopted Befejitjee tf&yk or not, and adjured to speak the truth, tm which 
' th^y: declared in w«iti»g on^.fhe Tortoise, 4lmtMadaj^ltfo^lMl'adopted 
Beejajee ^Ajk/ «hat4fak their Forefathers had^told tihsm^ nA this was 
tine. ISiis writiDg «waa Mo^nhed by Afe 8«intBeflse8| then ]aid<belbne 
the shrine x>f God^ sand bnught back «ad given to Maro Hosroe. 4t 
was then i)ro«ght domi, along with'the Witnesses, to the ViBagein jpre. 
seiice of «ke MiihfiMtas; jbomI ^e^»'«he«Kutoh6ra«,lnld watched ' 4«f ' 
and ii%T*fi>i todays} onK^u^ty^ the ^MtiKWia tirer^^lNKMigbt; hfjifi/ 
thft Ood; and tihen^aiTli»A td^thelCiitdf^ tf.tii* '' 

tvKMMM^kxitAimd;'^ i6(Brmarki^^ibd8ld be^nindbn. 

tbeir bodks bn^beipgrfdulid^^^lu^^'^^sefttd ' mu^ witittn lemtf d^ : t 
ancl the Wiiiemm'wsm* ditaniishd to AmithmtfUsL ^ SUaXimiiMit' ihpr r> 
teb dAfi:phmi.-Tlm^Wu$ke^ tmaiimmmiiDgdtoAmt : 

O^cai^d '^Mre^ prdwd 

with tfae'Witofesses^'aikl 9i-Gariifbisib0*ot'am h^^ 
>fahadew oNaiaauilc^^aiid th^ and PMiO tati^ Jfu'iniiiiiiiins 4£: 



Awajr privately^ jOB the uvsxtih night of the tA»L 

The whole circumstance^ of the Oath were investigated and duly con* 
s^dered ia the Hoozzoor Cutchery in presence of Nurse w Row K^nher^ 
ind it appeared clear that the Witnesses from Khuttaw had proved the 
truth of their Oath on the Tortoise of the God. The right of Seniority 
of Mordhoiee Nayk to the Deshmookee was clearly proved^ and the 
claims of the Bye, asserted by Nursew Row Konher, were proved to be 
false J on which this letter has been written to you, that you may obtain 
possession.;, you are the Chief Deshmooklv of ^hultun^ the whole. of 
the Wuttun of the I^eshmookee, with its rights, benefits, and privi- 
leges apd Enam lands^ and Eesafect, &C. as they belonged to fdur 
'anceatoi:?^ and have .descended to you, ajre hereby confirmed to yoqi 
and your heirs and descendants for ever ^ may you enjoy them, and live 
in peace and comfort. Suggoonabye and yotn: other cousins iti the 
Deshmookhee nmst remain in subjection to your authority^, according 
to custom y they have no claim to superiority. > 

, . ^ .. ■ . • ' f 

, For this purpose this letter is written to the Nayk. 

In this mamier also are written three other letters^ containing a brief 
extract of the above, vi2t. one to the Deshadhikariee and Likheck Wur^ 
tumam Bhawee, One to the X)eshpondy, and one to the Mokuddums ot 
the villages ; of these copies only to be left with the above persons,, the 
originals to be delivered to Moodhojee Nayk for his security; 

The above font letters to be w^tten dated 24th Julkhad Margsursh 
Sood Sun 1178^ A. P. 1777-8* Poona 10th Septenaber, 1819. 

f ;r - . Trte trausUtioiv (Signed) J. MACLEOD. ^ 
•. / r »: . • (True.Copy) 
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TRANSLATION OF A SAROUNSH. 

Jeewajee Bhandaree, versus Tatojee and Salwajee and Appajee Bhun* 
dary, in the matter of the right to the Chowgoolkee, and certain lands, 
of the villages of Wudhoo and Aptee, in the Sircar Joonur* This dis- 
Dc€iaratSoii> Securi* pute having been referred to the presence, and the Tukrar, Za$nin, and 
Poorseesh of both parties, having been taken in writing, and each having 
produced his papers in support of his case ; the following is the Sarounsh 
Soor Sun 1169, A. D. 1768-9- 

The substance of the Tukrar^Poorseesh, of Tatojee, &c. Bhundanef* 

Our original ancestor was Tanajee, whooe son was Tatojee^ whose 
son WM Mowjee, whose son was Tookojee, who had seven sens, four of 
whom left na issue ; of the three otliers, the eldest was Mowjee, the ae* 
cond Suntojee, and the third Mukhajee* The descendants of Mowjee 
are still in the country, and their history shall be enquired into, and 
Communicated ; of the second son Sunbjeer are descended one son, Tato« 
jee, whose son Gomajee had two sons, the elder of whom Bhiccajee had 
three sons, Tatojee, Sumbajee, and Mahadejee ; of these Sumlajee left no 
issue ; the other two are still alive. G^iorajee'a secon d son Mukajee had 
two sons, Phirngojee and Gonjee^ who are still alive. Of Mukajee the 
third son of Tokojee, are descended a son Dussojee, whose son Rukojee 
had two sons, the elder of whom Mukojee had two sons^ Sulwajee and 
Sooblianjee, who are now alive* 

This is our genealogy, we know of no common ancestor of Jewajee*a 
and ours. — Our ancestor is Tanajee, and he had enjoyed from early times 
theChowgoolkurofWurroo. The Mother of Tanajee left her village 
and went to Nergoowur ; at this titiie Tan^ee and his brother Myajee 
were children j on their growing up, they began to enquire of their mothtf 
where their Wdtton ilras. She replied oUr Wutton is the Chowgulkee aftid 
• ^ ' ^ 3 Susgunneea 
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S Suzgnanees of land of Wudhoo. — ^On hearing this infonnatioir* Tana- 
jee went to ^udhoo ; but the villagers would not admit him ; and Ta« 
najee began to vent his revenge in acts of injury towards them. At this 
time, Muskey Patell of Aptee, and Kaley and Sewfey Patells, of Wud- 
hoo, joined together, and rescued and brought back from Tanajee a 
herd of cattle which he was driving away ; upon which Tans^ee began to 
commit violence iq)on the people of Aptee. After this Muskey Patell of 
Aptee gave Tanajee 6 Suzgunnees of Shull land^ and having talked him ' 
over madie him his brother^ and Kalley and Sewley Pattells of Wudhoo^ 
gave Tanajee 4 SUzgunnees of their own ThuU landj and a House, andt 
talked him over, and restored to him also 9 Suzgunnees of land, which 
had originally belonged to him. Tanajee and his brother latojee enjoy* 
ed the whole of these lands, until Tatojee was killed by BhuUajee Gom« 
asta of Muskey Patell of Aptee f upon this Mewjee,.the son. of Tatofee. 
fled to the country and died there. ; lesmng a son^ Tokajee, who return* 
Qd to Aptee and obtained his Wuttun,.and land and house^ from Dhug«- 
geg PatelK — Elanojee Bhundairy then^ complained that he was the de« 
scendant of Tans^ee> but the whole village and the Koolmbees of twelve 
other villagesitestifiedthat Takojee was the true descendant of Tanajee>^ 
and that Kanojee waa not. A jtadgment was given,- and a Muhuzar (testis 
monial of right) of the Chowgoolkee. was giveu. to Took{^ee>. and 1 SuZf 
gimnee of land to Kanojee. From. thenceforth, the Chowgoolker of ApteQ; 
and 5 Susgmmees of land and a house have been enjoyed by the family^ 
before Tookojee } the Chowgoolkur of Aptee did not belong to us* 

Jewojee Bhundany is na blood relation of ours. His ancestor^ Raho^ 
§ee, and ours, Mahpojee, had a dispute } since which time Rahocjee has 
possessed the Chowgoolkey of Wudhoo; whether it belonged to them be- 
€ore Rahocjee, we da not know ; nor whether Mahocjjse, son of Tookojee^ 
enjoyed the Chowgulkee of Wudhoo j but he certaiirfy possessed and liv- 
ed iHL the house, betweea the h^msesof twp Sewleys in Wudhooi and had 

i&u^^umees^ 



4 3u^uimee$.Q^knd, but of which his ancestor bad before ffvtn nitt 
Rookhas to Vetal ; there remained 15 Rookhas of landf which Mabcjee 
•pjoyed. Rahoojee then began to quarrel wi^b Mahoojee about the 
land^ saying that he was his brother, and ought to have half die land ^ 
both of them were much distressed by this quarrel ; at leMgth^ Her^ 
jee Patellf of Wudhoo, reconciled them to each other^ and gave 8 Rook-^ 
has out of the 15 to Rahoojee, and the remaining 7 Rookhag were enjoy* 
ed by Mahoojee. The certificate of this partition was lost, and Rahoojee 
began to complain again, on which Mahoojee left the villaget and i$ still, 
ia the country. One Suzgunnee of land of Aptee had been given ta, 
ICanojeCf besides which he had enjoyed Hot many years, for our grand^^ 
father, another Suzgunnee of Thull land. ; 

^ During the reign of the Padsfaas, the ancestors d Jewjee, his gra&d^ 
father or great-grand^father, by name Kumlojeoi was a man of power^^ 
and had cultivated the whole of the lands of Wudkoo and Ooptee i at- 
that time Tushnef had been sent, by the Fkdsha^ to him, for the Chuo* . 
gDobee; of which half was given to Sewley Chuogobee, and half kept by 
J^aimlqjee, for this reason, that the Daughter-in-law of Dhuggey,. wh^\ 
bad been seized and carried off to tha Mgghiil»' Tanna of Sik^ 
ropoor, had* been recovered aAd brought back by Kumlojee^ 
an which account he (Dhuggey) had bestowed his Chowgulker' 
of Aptee, by writingt on Humlojee, who therefore kept half the 
Tushnef; besides this he had other claim of possession. A- 
quarrel between his family and ours has existed in the Village, 
but we have enjoyed possession. The ViDage of Aptee was given 
by the Sircar to Gopul Row Bunvey j at that time Jewjee and Muk- 
ajee cultivated our Lands, and from that time out quarrel has con- 
tinuedt 

'Being 

4. *...:* ".^ * ■*' 
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''Being questioned on * tlie * Tukrar of Jewjee, Jatojee, &c. reply 
^ that on the quarrel between' Jewjee's ancestor, Rahojee and Ma- 
♦* hoojee, Rahoojee went through an ordeal, in support of his being the 
^ true heir of Tanajee, and iiot Mahoojee, the circumstances of 
•* these are as follows/* 

Rahoojee and Mahoojee, having quarrelled, went to Moherer; 
when the ordeal was undergone, by Rahoojee's having rubbed over 
his hand the leaves of a Wannusputtee (Plaul ;) on this Mahoojee 
went to Jeejaw at Sattara, and brouglit an Order from her to the 
Village, that the ordeal should be performed again j but Sewley Mo- 
huddum having talked them both over, -divided the 15 Rookhas of 
Land of Wudhoo equally between Rahoojee, and of the 3 Suzgunnees 
of Land he gave 7^ Rookhas, in all 15 Rookhas^ to Mahoojee, and 
also a Hduse situated between the Sewleys. The Sons of these two 
lived in amity. Rahoojee was told that the papers ^ respecting the 
ThuU of Maheree, and the other from Sattara, and the papers respect* 
ing the 15 Rookhas of Land, had been thrown , into the Beema} hnt 
whether they had been got from Dadjee, or not, was unknown. We 
km>w not of any Mahuzur Mopecting a dispute between Jewjee Bhun^p 
darry and Goonajee Bhundarry ; from the time of ordeal the property 
of Wu4hoo only has been enjoyed by Jewjee, but none of Aptee j Jew* 
jee has no claims on Aptee^ 

The substance of the Tiikrar, and Examination of Jewjee Bhun* 
darry. 

My ancestors were Soonajee and Kumlajee» who were brothers* 
Soonajee had two Sons, the elder Chahoojee, and the second Mdioo* 
jee. Chahocjee bad a Soni Wittojee, whose Son was Kintoje^ whose 

Son 
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Son was Sewjee, whoge Son was Somajee. Somajee had two Sons, Bt« 
hoojee and Khewjee, who left no issue ; but Rahoojee bad fiye Sons^ 
Jewjee, Gogajee, Kumlojee, Somajee, and Jewajee j the eldest Jewjee had 
four Sons, the eldest Paddojee, the second Yeemajee^ the third. Kano- 
jee, the fourth Bhanjee ; of them, three had no is^ue } bu]^ Yeemajee had 
four Sons, the eldest Oodajee, the second Rancjpe,. the third Jewjee^, 
the fourth Mowjee, who had no issue. Gogajee^secondJSon of Rahoojeei 
had four Sons, Hawjee, Sutnajee and Bawajee. Hawjee had two Son^. 
Tanajee and Yessajee had two Sons, Wallojee and Gonjee, who are both 
still alive; the third Son Suntajee had -also two. Sons, Mankajee and 
Raghojee, who are also living, the fourth Son. Banjee is still living*, 
Kumlojee, third Son of Rahoojee, h^ four Sons, one of whom died with- 
out issue }. there remained three, Ramjee,^ Mahadjee and Sumbhajee., 
Ramjee had a Son, named Tawjee, now living, Mahadjee had three Spns, 
one of whom is de^, the remaining two, Janojee and Nowjeue, are still 
Hving. Sumbhajee had one Son, Khundajee, who is also alive. Somajee, 
fourth Son of Rahoojee,. had four Sons, 1st Sutwajee, 2d Soobhanjee^ 
8d Kossajee, 4th Tanajee, all of w horn are now aliye^ Jewajee, fifth Son 
of Rahoojee, had also four Sons>.Ma]jee,.Dhaujee, Shetyajee,andKowjee, 
who are still living. Mahoojee,. second Son of the original Samajee,, 
had a Son named Xato)«^ wh# had a 3Qa nan^ed Mahoojee, whose Sort 
was Kanaj^e, xf ho^died without issue*. 

The original Kumlojee, the second brother,, had a Son. named Riim-r 
jee, whahad a Sop, Myajee, who had two Sons, Kumlojee and Bawajee, 
the former of whom died without issue } and Bawajee had two Sons, Ram* 
jee and Mahadjee, who both left the Country. This is m/ genealogy* 

My original Ancestors, Somajee and Kumlojee, had obtained ^ Tuk* 
kas of Land, altogether 9 Ghawiu: of the Village of Wudboa. AbJbajee 
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Jktell had given them this Land^ and the Chowgoolhee of the Village* 
Bhullee Patell of Aptee had given Suzgunnees of Land in Wuttun, to 
them, in which Tanajee obtained the Chowgulkect allowed his lands to 
fall waste, and brought from the Kallewarry, Tookojee Bhundarry (a Bro* 
ther by Sirname)to assist him in the cultivation of the land, and gave him 
7 Rookhas of his land of Wudhoo ; he also gave 7 Rookhas to Kanojee 
Bhundany^ and & Rookhas to Manajee Bhundarry, and 9 Rookhas 
to Tanajee Vitab^ and 4 Rookhas to Kanajee Khoostie.. In this man* 
ner, Kumkojee and Jewjeegave their Lands to these 5 persons^ and made 
them- their brothers^ but they were not relations by blood; after this- 
there remained to themselves IS} Suzgunnees of Land^ of this some- 
more was given to persons of whom no Heirs now remain. My great 
Grand-father Rahoojee Bhundaras alsa shared the 6 Suzgunnees of 
Land of Aptee, for the sake of maintaining its cultivation, in the foU 
lowing manner : To Jewjee, Son of Kanojee, he gave 6 Rookhas j ta 
Mawjee, Son of Tokoojee, 9 Rookhas ; to Goondjee Bhundara, his 
blood relation, 6 Rookhas; after dividing the Lands in this man-^ 
ner, Rahoojee kept the remaining 15 Rodchas for his own use^ 
since the administration of Dhabaree. Tatojee and Shahojee made 
a complaint, and seized aod. confined my Grandfather and Unclear 
and commanded diem to have no intercourse with Muk^jee and Bbic- 
cajee ; since then the family have enjoyed possession^ but the Tushneef 
has remained, with the PatelU which used formerly to be given to us* 
On a former occasion, when the Padshahs Tushneef was sent to Apta, 
my ancestor Kumlajee had a dispute withSewley, saying that the half 
Cbowgoolkec was his,, and he would take half the Tushneef, on which 
the question was taken up by cast at Toolapoor, and the Flatell of 
Aptee brought Sewley and Kumloojee with him, as the Chowgoolies in- 
to the Pagoda : on which the Tushneef was equally divided between 
them. Formerly my ancestors left the country, at which time Hisku- 
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inee Biiow (nominal or assumed brother) Kanoojee was at Aptee ; and 
Tookojee coming from W^udhoo, began to quarrel with him, calling him- 
self the true descendant of Tanajee.-^This quarrel was settledin. jin as- 
sembly of twelve Villages, which decided that Tookojee was -the Tight-: 
fulhelr of Tanajee, and not Kanojee, and accordingly a Muhuzur was 
given to Tookojeq, after which, for five or ten years^ I know not whether- 
he enjoyed possession or not.^-T-Ueariag that tl\e Muhuzur had been 
granted^ my great Grand-father Rahoojee came tp ihe Village, and be- 
' gan to quarrel with Mahoojee, the son of Tookojee,; the dispute lasted 
for .five or ten years without any benefitj; at length he established his 
right by performing the Ordeal at Mohoree.-^The qer^ificate of the Oc-^ 
dqal ^nd of the whole affair, whiqh were gr^tnted on the occasion, • were ^ 
partly spoiled in 9, box. — M^hoj^e wa3 expeUed from Wudhoo, and xe- 
ceived 9 Rookhas of land in Aptee. Since then another dispute has 
occurred*— the Muhuzur of that occasion is in ipy possession, and from 
^hat time, until the time of j^hrisnajee Dabarey, he bad not possessed tl^ 
Chowgpqllcee of Aptpe, but now Pliabarey haji unjustly ^iv^n it to hinnu 

'The Sodahputs (document in evidence) of Tatojee Bhfundarry. 
' Istl A Muhuzur (award) dated Shuk 1558, Dhatree Suwat Sune 
>st Ash win Sood, assembled at the Villaffe of Aptee i« persons, named 
of the cast ; by whom this Muhuzur is written. That Tookojee and Ka- 
najee Bhundarry have a dispute, regardingtheGhowgoofkee; both their* 
^ statements ha^^ing been heard, the Mokuddum and aH the Dyheyum 
(Wuttimdars of the same cast) and Baboole of Aptee, deposed that Too- 
Ifojee was the true and lineal descendant of Tanajee. Roopajee' 
Bhundarry deposed that Kanojee was not the true and lineal descendant 
of Tanajee, and Kanojee himself confessed that he was not the true 
and lineal descendant of Tanajee Upon this the ChowgooHcee and" 
land of Aptee was given to Tookojee, and to Kanojee 6 Rookhas of 
the land, and a House. 

Both parties are to abide by this decision, which was granted 132 years 
ago. 



«iid* A lettdr dated Shuk 16*1, Vicharec Siiwatsurer, 17th Kartick 
Waddyee, from the Mukuddums and others of Aptee to Bhircajee^ And 
Mukajee Bbundarry. You are our rightful Brother Wuttundar ; you havd 
boenoblig^d to leave the Village by the persecutions that have been 
raised against you* We have now discovered that your persecutioii 
has been unjust. If any one shall again trouble you on this subject^ 
we shall have Mm punished. Pursue the business of your calling in 
peace. Your welfare or misfortunes shall be held comoMm with our 
own. Whoever shall prevent or falsify this shall be accounted fidse to 
his cast, and an offender against the state. We shall secure you from any 
harm. Whoever shall act contrary to this» may the curse of God fall 
upon h'm. 

Srd. Letter from Nagojee Deshmook to Te^ee Patell ci Wudhoo 
Boodroodk. You have written to me about the lands of Mahoojee and. 
Rahoojee; when both these persons were at Jooneif Rahoojee gavja a 
Kutba^ according to which I gave a writing to Mahoojee^ why is Row« 
jee disputing now ? His complaint must be without cause» let Mahcgee ^ 
sow the land which he has begun to cultiKat^^ and the^ send liMm 
both to Jooner. I will settle their business. 

4th. Sumaputr (declaration of the proceedings of an assembly) Shok 
1605 Ruktakshee, Sawatscer 9 Jeist Wuddhyee, at Aptee Sun 1095. 
in an assemby of eight persons (named) where is a Quarrel about a 
House and Land between Rahoojee and Jatoojed Bhundarry. Ten 
persons and others being assembled, declare " our ancestors have never 
nuHitioned to us any thing abbut thfe family or ancestors of Rahoo- 
jee Bhundarry, xton have we ever in our lives known any thing about 
them. W6 s^wear by onr Forefather and the God to prevent any in« 
justice in this matter." ^ 

Copy of a Petition of Shereckar Gomajee Bhimdarry, 

p There 
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^ Thcrt fe a quarrel between Jewjee Bhundara and me^ respecting 
our Wutttui of Wudhoo j on which we both went through ordeal dt 
Jloheree^ but Matooshver Aw Sahib sent for us both» and having an* 
DuUed the former ordeal, ordered us to peFfonu another before the 
wbi^Ie of our Village ; \rhen we returned to our Village, the Villagers 
jreatored to me my Landa and House. But now he has taken tnj House 
and land from me, and bass driveii me from the Village* I therefore beg 
t^tat the ViUageta would! assemble, and enquire into mt) case^ 

' "The Sadukputr of Jewjee Bhundara. 

1st. Letter from the Mukuddums and Shaitey Mahi^una of 'MoUne 
Village Turuf Goonjun Mawal, to some Patellst Mukuddums and 
iSI^aity Mahajuns of the Village of Kesnud in the Poona DiV 
icict. ^' You have sent to our Village Rowjee Bin Somajee 
Bhundara, complainant^ and Mahoojee Bin Tookojee Bhundara, 
DeSondanty both Wadrook Turuf Rtbul, with a letter request- 
ing uto to settle the quarrel which these two people have about 
flWQie laad. We have therefore assembled ten persons of the Cast 
t» enquire into the a£&ir, to whom Rowjee has given a Tukrar, sayings 
that he had brought Mahoojee from Majree, given him. 7 Rookhas of 
Land, and made him his Brother, and that Mahoojee is not the descan* 
dafttdftanajee.'' 

" On the other side Malioojee stated in writing that he was the de- 
scendant of Tanajee, being the fourth gener^ion froia him.^^ 

On hearing these statements, all of i^ endeavoured to persuade them 
bqth to submit to the decision ^f the. Cast, to which Rahoojee agreed» 
but Mahoojee would not consent, but appealed to the ordeaL Mahoegee 
was then desired to perform the ordeal, that he was the descendant of 
Taaajee^ but he replied, that the complainant Rahojee ought to do it» to 

^ which 
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which kahojee consented ; and on Friday the SSth of tlie Moon of tlie 
month, Jumadool Uwul^ his nails were pared cloeey and his hands fasten- 
ed up in bags. On Sunday he took oat the Ruwa(a miall pieoe of metal 
at the bottom of a vessel of hot oil) declaring that Mahcjee was not the 
true descendant of Tanajee. On Tuesday the S5th Margsersh Shoodh 
his hands were examined^ and Rahojee proved to be true. The whole of 
the Wuttun Land and possessions of Tanajee whatever must be given 
to Rahocjee. Mahooyee has no right to theiii« Dated 1607« - 

ftnd. Muhuzer Shuk I607 Kroodhun Suwutsur^ a^et^bled at the 
Village of Wudhoo Boodrook T. Pbbul, Sun 1095. Ryots of the Cast 
(named) the Patell and other Villagers, in all twenty-four persons. These : 
.persons being assembled to investigate the caset Govajee bin Mahoo* 
jet Bhundarry brought a paper from the DeshmoQkh, de^irin^ that the 
Villagers of the Cast should be assembled and do justice to both thf^ 
persons concerned, and settle the disputet and a Purwarree from Ali 
Shaw l^azil Khan Darogha to the same effect, Jewjee bin |l.ahoojea 
Bhundarry brought a Purwarree from Khojah Sunpuck Ferojdar of 
Thana Kooraijam, directing the Lands to be confirmed according tp the 
ordeal which had been performed at Moheree, and not to permit Tatoo* 
jee to interfere, and that the Purwarree which Tatoojee had got before 
was null. The assembly having examined the above papers, ^ent Va» 
sajee Dadoo Koolkurnee to Yeswant Row Sawant Sirojdar at Koorai- 
jam, to tell him that the Deshmookh had called an assembly of the Cast 
to enquire respecting the Wuttun and Lands of the Bhundarrys^ but that 
an order was necessary for them to proceed to a decision, on which he 
gave orders for the assembly to decide according to justice, and the 
whole of the Villagers, Mokuddums and Sater Prubhow Thulwyes and 
13 Balootes of Aptee, assembled together to investigate the case. Both 
persons produced, their papers as follows* 

Gomajee 



Gomajee bin Mahoojee produced the Mubuzur Which had be^ii given 
at Aptee^ Jewjee bin Rahoojee produced the Muhuzzer of the ordealt) 
at Mohera, and alao the decision of an assembly of three or four Villa-- 
ges at Aptee. Having examined all the papers^ and taken security from 
both parties, viz. for Jewjee Rowjee Chuogoola of Kooriaigaum ; and fat 
Gomajee Subajee Sewba Chougoola of Aptee, that eac^ would submit to; 
whatever the assembly directed, both gave in Raza Namas and Tukrasin. 
writing.— •The witnesses were theft examined before the whole of ihe. 
assembly standing in the Murkkoond, (a circle described on the ground 
to represent hill) with a Cow's skin on their heads» and gave testimony 
as follows. 

IsL Sewley Mukuddum deposed that the origin of the family ta 
sot of this place, but of Aptee — Rahoojee had Miras land in 
Wudhoo.— That on account of some injuries committed by Tanajee» 
he had talked them over^ and gained his friendship, by giving him his 
Daughter, and 9 Rookhas of Land, in Miras, out of his own ; that 
besides this he had given him nothing. That he knew not what relation 
this person was to Tanajee — that he knew of the Mubuzur which had 

been granted at Aptee, and also of the Ordeal. 

« 

2nd* Tej Patell Argury Mukuddum deposed that there was a quarrel 
amongst the Bhundarrys at Aptee, and that a Mubuzur had been given 
in his name regarding it; that then Eanojee used to call himself Goomash* 
tee, but this was proved false.— Kanojee took the hand of Tookajee in 
asseveration of Tookojee*s being the decendant of Tanajee ; at this 
time Kjitroojee's family were dead and gone ; afterwards an Ordeal took 
place, ia which Rahoojee was proved true, and Mahoojee false. 

Srd« Suntajee Bin Kundoojee* Dhuggey of Aptee deposed, that Sew* . 

ley 
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ky had bronght Tookcj^ Bhundara from Kallewarey ; that in their Vil* 
lage (Aptee) Tanajee had a Son named Kunkojee, who gave Tookojee 
intoliis (the deponent's) band, saying this is my Brother. That Tookojee 
and Kanojee afterwards quarrelled, and that an assembly of 12 Villages 
gave a Muhuzur ; that all this he knew to be true. That Rahoojee was 
not there at that time ; that the ancestors of Kanojee and Tookojee were 
not connected^ nor settled Mirasdars ; that the Dhuggeys were masters 
of the Miras Land, but that Rahojee enjoyed the benefit since the Op^ 
deal at Mqhenu 

4th. AppaJeeFatellDhuggey of Aptee deposed, that he had commifti^ 
ted thefts in Wudhoo^ which had been traced to his forefather ; that peo*^ 
pie had been sent to seize the thitf, and that he bad delivered Tatoojee 
to them. That a fine was exacted of Tatoojee, which he demanded of 
his (the deponent's) ancestor, on whicbher murdered him. That Tatoo- 
jee had a grand-son named Tanajeee, whom he had brought to areconci-^ 
liation^ and given him 6 Suzgunnees Thull Land out of his own, and 
made him next in rank to Sewley.^ That afterwards Kanojee Bhundara 
was going to leave the Village ; but that he had given him 6 Rookhas 
ef Thulj^ and kept him. When the whole of the Land was in Cultivafi-^ 
vation, he gave Kanojee 6 Stwgunnees of Land— that then Kunkcje^ 
son of Tanajee, came from Wudhoo, and bringing the Patelland Baloo* 
tees brought Tookojee Irom Kalbewarry, and gave him into his (the depo« 
nent's) ancestors' hands. That Khanojee and Tokoojee began to quarret 
about the garden Lands of Kunkoojee, and that time Tookojee was pro^ 
ed to be the true descendant of Tanajee, and Kanojee's pretensions to be 
false. That the Brother of Rahoojee was one of the assembly who gave 
this decision — That seven generations have seen no ancestors of Rahoos* 
jee» He has only enjoyed possession since the ordeal. 

6th. •The Thulwayka and SaUiee Pruja of WudUoaandthe t)hugw •TheWuttundtw 

and all the Village!. 

o^ gejs 



geysand Chougoolees of Aptee deposed that they kteotr ntft wkfl wa« th« 
descendant of Tanajee, Tliey knew of the Muhu;;ur which tad been given 
at Aptee by the assembly of the Patells of U Villages^ on the dispute 
between Kanojee and Tookojee — Ac that time Rabojee's ancestor wa^ 
not in the Village ; but on Rahoojee's coming to the Village, he fixed 
upon Resnund for his Punchayet ; and then haying taken security th^^ 
referred the case to Moherer, where Rahoojee perforixted the Ordeal an^ 
was cleared, and Mahoojee proved false ; that all this they kpew* 

Having weighed this evidence, it did not appear to agree in any way 
with Mahoojee's Sukaar. Rahoojee's ancestor was not in the Village, when 
the Muhifzur was given at Aptee.*— Wheii he came to the Village, and 
began his dispute, it was settled by Ordeal, on which Rahoojee was pro» 
ved true^ and Mahoojee false .-^Of this the evidence is clear^ The Mu« 
huzur of the assembly of Moheree, which Gomajee has, is annulled 2 
the ViUagers knew that Mahoojee was unjustly accused. Jewjee Bia 
Rahoojee has enjoyed his Wuttun since the Ordeal, and Mahoojee has no 
ground of complaint against him. The ancestor j of Rahoojee did with» 
their own hands, and out of their own pleasure, give 9 Rookhas of Aptee^ 
and 7 Rookhas of Wudhoo^ which they let Mahoojee enjoy in comfort j 
besideathis, he has no claim to the Hous« and Land and Chowgoolkeia 
ef the two Villages. Tanajee is the original Wuttundar j an Ordeal h«a 
been undergone for the Chowgoolkee and House and Lands of the Vik 
lages. The whole Wuttun and Lands ;and House ^ibovementioned are 
Raliqojee's, and let Jewjee enjoy them* 

Srdt Zaminkutba of Resnund Suntojee Jadow of Kesnund, security 
for Rahoojee ; Newjee Arguwra of Wudhoo Boodrook, security for Ma^^ 
hoojee. 

• Award 4« ^Newarputr Shuk 1623 Ursish Survutsuree 17th October, Wud« 

liya, dated T<K4apoor« Assembled? Persons of the Cast (Dapied) who 
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hiYiig deUbersted, E^ve decided, ibat Babjee Sewh and Mahadjee Sew^ 
la CbougooJas of Aptee, 0nd.Kainla)ee Bbundarry of Aptee^ have come 
to OS and preferred for dedsioa a dispute between them, respecting th^ 
Cfaougoolkee of Aptee--^nd have given a Razee Naina and Kutba, that 
they agree to the true evidence of the Mukaddums of Aptee, given in 
the Pagoda. Upon this Khetjee, Patell of Aptee. went in to the holy 
Pagoda» and tod^ them both by the hai^ in asseveration that they were^ 
both his Chougoolas by right, and inheritance and descent : any future 
interference with this decision will be in vaim 

* 
Purwana under Seal of Joojarool Mpolk Myrool Mabhee^ Nawaubk 
Asautkhan, dated 7th of the Moon of the Month Sufer el Moozufer 
Sun 27t to the Goomastas, and Jageerdars^ Deshmooks and Deshpan-: 
dys, Mukuddums and Moozafers of Pabool, Sircar Joomer. Be it known 
that Rowjee Wullud Somajee, Bhundarry of Wudhoo in the above men- 
tioned district, has come and complained '^ that the Of&ce of ChougooLt 
has belonged to my family for many generationsj but now Tatajee^ the 
Son of Tookojec, Bhundarry.of Aptee, supplanted me by violence 
and injustice :-—therefore it is written,* th^t the said Tatpojee has by, 
deceipt and fraud carried away the Sunnuds, and is not to be truf ted< 
snd according to the Hindoo Suni^ud under the signature of the Mukud* 
dums and Shuityes and Muhuzurs of Moheree, the right of Chowgool*^ 
ker of the abovementtooed Village has been confirmed to the said Ra« 
hoojee ; that whatever rights or privileges belong to that situation are t^ 
be restored to him— You are therefore desired to restore him to his 
rights forthwith, and to obey this order without reply or delay* 

Having thus weighed and considered the Tukrar, and Poorseesh, and 
papers of both parties, it appears by the evidence of both, that they are 
not of the sane family* but only brothers of Simame« The Wuttun 
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Land of Wudhoo has existed for mmy years. Tanajee obfeined * thfr 
Land of Aptee and half the Chowgoolkee. This point is asserted by 
Jewjee only — On examining the actud state of possession, it spears 
by the papers, that both have had possession at times in both Villages^ 
but the possession of Je\vjee ia the Village of Wudhoo seems to haVe 
been more permanent as it appears that Rowjee^s descendants have en*^ 
joyed uninterrupted possession of the Wiittun and Lands of Wudhoo* 
wnce the quarrel between R'ahoojee and Mahoojee Bhundarrjv and' the 
Ordeal which was undergone* In the Shuk I607 Gomajee madeanr at* 
tempt to dispute the point, but this being proved false, no dispute has 
bccurred since. The descendants of Riahoojee, down to the present 
Jewjee, have held undisturbed possession of the Wuttun of Wudhod^ 
and this Tatoojee does not now dispute, but Jewjee disputes and. claims 
the Chowgoolkee and Land of Aptee, and therefore it is that Tatoojee 
asserts a right to the Wuttun of Wudhoo; Both Rowjee and Kumlajee 
formerly enjoyed the Wuttun of Aptee, and the dispute between these 
two persons has been handed down till how. This dispute happened 
during the administration of Dhabarrey. Tatoojee produced the pa* 
pers, but Dhabarrey would .not dispense justice, the prayers being only 
on one side of the question ; from- that period, Tatoojee*s descendants' 
have enjoyed uninterrupted possession; This appears* to be the true* 
state of the case,.but Jewjee says that Dhabarrey unjustly confusied the 
Lands ; it appears- howevei^ that this enjoyment of Wuttun of Aptee W 
one confirmation of the rights of Tatoojee ; another confirmation is the 
MuhuEur which was given, 132 years ago, by the assembleci Villagers of 
Aptee and twelve- other Villages, in the dispute between Tookojee and 
Kanojee, deciding that Tookojee was the rightful heir of Tanajee : from 
this and other papers, it appears that this dispute is of many years stand- 
ing. The Village assembly decided, that Kanojee was not the descea-. 
dAOt of Tanajee -y if Tookojpe then had been under similar circumstances. 

with 



«itft Kattcye^ how couU tfaej^ havi deddedthathe wis tiierigiitiui 
hmot Tmh^m^ but by eianinuig wni coabptring the Muhimir oftho 
^Mar (Siuk 1607>? 1*1^ eiiideiice<ifth6 Yillagbrft at that period diffi^ 
^«m that (pvte in Shiil; 15«&\ In the Shiik 1007 ihe Villagen of the 
tafo ViUages .gaye ttoir e vid e n ce according to the best q£ their recoUeOii 
tioaaod belief, bat the anbfiftance af it is contnidietory and incenaistent. 
V3m Miln^sais^do not seem to have agreed with each other. In the Mu* 
btmr cfShitk tSM, the particulars erf" the evidence of each Village are 
not flvta^hiit Kaw^ee j^undara himself confessed the veay point in dia» 
Iftilab viaL that Tookqiee Was the true hehr of Tunajee. Una being the 
puntp wbaC^groond could he have fo/t dispute at all ? On mimltely cxamoi^ 
ibg thia Mubtmir^ it appears tlutt no cross-qlifestiomng oif due examina* 
^n of the Witoieasestookplacei They all said the same at once» and 
the Muhozur was m^ without further enqjury or investigationw But 
Jewjee also allows that this Muhuzur was give% but that his ancestoi' waa 
in another Country at the time. When Kanojee began the dispute^ Jew* 
jh» aid Kumlojee, by the desire of the Villagers^ brevet To(A<3jee from 
Ka^wary^ and the Villag:ers,; believing. firoA the circumstanee that he waa 
ibeir . Brother^ declared that he was of the family of Tanajeeik 
l^^s^ng. t;h9rdbre to the.matter of Ordealj. we have the certificate frooi 
^foheieei the place where the Ordeal wa» undergoiM, by whidt 
it appear^ thi(t the mih of Raboojee were pared off thre^ 
4ay|i:before^ai¥lrh9^sputi over his hands; that on Sunday he ,per» 
Slknm^' the OrdeM» tiiat en Tuesday his hands were examined^ 
luid Ua truth proved: )mt to this Tatoojee objects that he rub- 
J^d hid rh^pda with the Juice of a Wunusputtee (plants) and* was thu9 
^nabledto wdeigathe trial. On the other hs^id many Ordeals have 
lieen performed at Moheree, and have b.^en conducted with fairness and 
justice, how should any trick have been allowed in this instance ? Ta^ 
tofgee's assertion of Rahoojee's having rubbed the juice of the Wunus- 
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puttee C¥er htr hands/ appears &!«• l%at the Oidad^arm»dergoa^ 
manifestly established bj the papers as well as: the admt^siaii.oF botfat 
parties^ In short the Ordesd Was performed, because no jost decisioh had 
been^iven upon the evidence of the Villagers } falsehood' was proved^ 
and the possessions on both Villages erainned'to fiahoojee.- Since thMt 
Gomajee, the descendant of Mahoojee, again made a complaint, which 
was proved false, and a Muhuzur given to this^ effect Tanigee himself 
made the Wuttuns of both Villages, but Takoqjee says, ^ihat be ^oiily 
reviewed that of Wudhoo, and obtained for the first time that .of Aptee; 
fiahoojee however established by Ordeal^ in the quarrel' with* Tatoc^e^ 
ancestor Mahoojee, that he, and not Mahoqee, was the true desccfndaHfc 
of T^najee, and it was decided that Rafabbjee should enjoy Tanajee'i 
Wuttun of both Villages. Mabojee is not the descendant of Tani^ee; 
lind therefore has no elaim to the Wuttun of either Village. This fact 
has long been decided. 

Tatoojee now wishes to have the Village assembly again called, evi. 
dence examined, and a fresh decision passed ; but as an Ordeal has been 
ondergone, it is not proper that any further investigation riK>uld now 
take place ; since the Crods have signified their decision on the resiA 
of the Ordeal, what wocdd the iprords of men avail? We faave just seen^ 
tfiat the judgments of the Village assemblies, at two diflferent times, had 
been contrary to each other, and that an Ordeal was then resorted to ; aft 
ter this, to send fdr witnesses, and enter into a fresh investigation^ would 
be useless^ By the Muhuzur of Shuk 155«, Jewjec!*s ancestor wasisot 
proved false in the dispute^ nor were they proved false, at any tiwie, fii 
any subsequent dispute between them and the ancestors of Tato<^| 
but the wicestors of Tatoojee were proved false. The Muhuzur w^ich 
was granted in favor of Kanojee, during the at)seiice of Jewjee*s ancestor^ 
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was m irregular intemperate proceedir^liowever ; had QO Ordeal tdttil' 
place, this Muhuzor most hare been an anthority ; but it was Kt mice' 
annulled by the result of the Orde^« That Tatoojee should have iuh^ 
jnsdy and by force ei^oyed the Wuttua of Aptee» after the Ordeal, i» 
proved by its restdt to have been improper* ^ 

True Translation, 

^ (Signed) J. MACLEOIX 

FooPEii, Itth. September* 

True Copy, 

(Signed) J. MACLEOD. . 



TRANSLATION OF A SAROUNSH, 1819. 

^ SukaAm Ramchunder Putwurdhum versus Govind Viswunath Put^r 
vmylbttai, in a dispute respecting property* These two persons having 
wdttenaad ghnm ia their l>eclarations, and Securities, and produced theic 
documents io Evidence, and given in a list of the names of it Puachaye^ 
by which they agree to abide* This Punchay9t having investigated 4h# 
•ffior, hasdcawn up the following Abstract . «» 

•• 

Sukaram Ramchunder romphtins : ^' Shreemunt Rs^shree Babasaheb** 
(The Paishwa) «< gave me, on the occasion of a Shraddh» a Dukhshana 
^ of 2,200 Rupees^ and desired me to go and build a house at PhoeI« 
u gaum. This money my Uncle Govind Putwurdhan lodged for me^ 
f < in the b^nds of JuuQba Ranarey, at 10 aimas interest. Of this I have 
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. •f.Mtotitni lt(]|tt« *^St ««4«Naae«-of l!77ft Id is doe, MfoUofn^l^ 
tmL byiJundhalUBArey ]%iip««s H&i U^, and Goyixid Punt Put*. 
« wuRHaum 579 iHt This balanoft » dne hy tbembeth,;, and I now 
«^d0Kro «tt order» tlmt,the>ar& oi; tt ticfai«]» tia» l>e^ , x^ceiye^ V. Go'- 
« vind Punt may be enquired kif^ w|d sattled* Dated Pl^oa Wud-. 
" bye 10 Shuk 174O. 

Th» Bespohdant Govii^: Vi^anath Putwurdhun answers: •* tlij 
** Nephew Sukaram Ramchunder received this M<Hiey from the 
*< Sircar, to build a house at Phoolgaum Aptc«, and it wai lodged ii» 
** the Shop of Janardhun Ranacfty. In the Month Maigseendi, Raj> 
** shree Huree Bhow Bhut toolc me with him to the house of Ballajee 
" Punt Kalley ; a Pudchayet was there held, and receipt for the mo> 
** ney was taken in name of Sukaram Ramchunder ; the receipt, which 
** was in my name, was given back to the person (Junardhan Rana* 
**reyi) outrqf ^i^TVoneyr I had apea^scune} onafccountrof which I 
** gave back the receipt which I had received from Ramchunder Vis- 
*wniiath/deceiised, (father of- the Gomplainaht) for one half' ol' my 
* dwelling house 'in Poona, valued at 700 Rupees, which he bad pttr. 
**^ chased. The Rtnchayet lurtherdecided tWSuIcaMM'ftaiMttiM^tf 
«^8h6ufal payme« i^^S' wblcli I had ad«aac«d to htm- M Omkwm*' 
« Aatbiegaiiai, aiWTthat -I .riio&ldpay 197' S. Thin wks the idaasioqv 
•* of the Punchayet, and the^papcn to tlnr efitMJtvve^ witb Siikohutf 
** Ramchunder. I had given up half the house, which he still possess* 
«,f^^%JOJ^fri.^h^£owl8f4l4!^yo.lOA^ - 

r'-^r .•:'-;. •--.-•• • ■. . 

'"The Alm^ayet ddiberatedimthe declarations <^ the parties as fM* 
Hm.'' tfhdeir tbe former Oovermnem Bt^lajeeAiit Rallqr Nisbut Golc- 
ley having named- and assembled a PiHicfaayet, it bad decided that Oo« 
^^ ' ^ vind 



frkid Pimt should repay whatevei? money he had taken but of the sura 
belonging to Sukaram Ramchun^der, which he had lodged ih the hands of 
Junardhun Ranarey j and further had, in presence of both parties, de- 
cided, that Go^vifld Pflnt should pay Rupees 9*6 1^ ; of which sum he 
paid to Ramchunder Rupees 698 7 i the Balance e*7 lOj remains^ to 
be paid ta Sukaran^ Punt by Govind Punt. — A Certificate of this settle- 
ment was made oat, to which Govind Punt subscribed, and this ought 
to be complied with j but Govind Punt refuses, and says that he has 
a written claim, of Rupees I67 8 a^inst Sukaram Punt, from the year 
(Shuk)^1734i on enquiring into the truth of which, it appears that 
Sukaram Punt had owed to Govind Punt Rupees 250» and that an obIi« 
gation to that effect had been given by Sukaram* Punt, dated 10th 
Shuk Margseersh Shuk 1737; hut that the debt had been settled by Su« 
karamPunty and his note received back. The above claim of Govind 
Punt is antecedent to this settlement, and yet no mention of it appears, 
and the writing itself is incorrect,, nor was there any mention of it in the 
obligation to Sukaram Punt. Four of the Punchayet accordingly lecom* 
mended that Ballajee Punt Kalley should, be asked about the business ; 
and, according to his answer, both parties should abide* Upon this, Bal- 
lajee Punt Kalley was sent for to the Adawlut, where, in presence of 
the parties and Punchayets, Ballajee Punt Kalley and Bajeebhut KlieU 
kur declared, in the Hoozoor Kutchery, that a Punchayet had been 
assembled by themi and that it bad rejected the claim of Rupees 
167 8. Thia claim then it falsci This being the case, Govind Punt 
must therefore pay to Sukaram Punt Rupees 247 8> besides inter- 
est The members of the both parties in the Punchayet subscribed to 
the above decision, viz. 

Wamun Shastree Sattey, Bapoo Chimnagee Thuttey, Balkrishn Gunga- 
dhur Joshi, Denkur Annundrow Joshi^ in the manaer the members of 

8 both 



both parties decided, that Govind Pant should p^y Ac above balance t&- 
Sukaram Punt. * Dated 5th of May, I8I9. . 

* 

CouBxmti, (Signed) W. J. LUMSDEN. 

True Translation, 

XSigatd) J. McLEOa 
Poona, 19th September, iBl% 

True Copy, 

^(Signed) J. McLEOft 
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